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San Francisco in 1947 


Y ORKING under directions from the Executive Com 
mittee who felt that it was important that the 


t 
1947 meeting should be held as far west as possible, the 


Time and Place Committee was able to negotiate arrange- 
ments to the point where a decisio1 could be made at 
Buffalo meeting. Therefore, San Francisco was designated 
as the meeting place for 1947. The dates are April 15-19 
Later dates would have been much more desirable but 
these were the best dates that were open and could be 
secured for the length of e required by the Nationa 
Conference of Social Wor 

This w enab the Confers e to serve its tar wes 
constituenev as it has not been able to do since 1958 

Specific announcements regarding hotel headquarters 
and so on will be published in the October bulletin. TI eS¢ 
have to still be negotiated during the summer and early fall 
together with other important agreements which have to be 
made for a successful annual meeting. 


Our New President 


ISS Arlien Johnson, Dean of the Graduate Sehoo) 
N | of Social Work at the University of Southern Cali. 

fornia, Los Angeles is the newly elected President 
of The National Conference of Social Work. 

Coming originally from the Northwest, she secured her 
professional training at the New York School of Soeja] 
Work and the School of Social Service Administration o¢ 
the University of Chicago from which she received hep 
doctorate degree in social work. She joined the faculty 
of the Department of Sociology, University of Washing. 
ton at Seattle in 1923. For an interval of four years 
1930-1934, she served as Associate Director of the Seattle 
Community Fund, She then returned to the University of 
Washington as Director of the Graduate School of Socja] 
Work. In 1939 she became the Dean of the School of 
Social Work at the University of Southern California, — 

Her interests in the field of social work have been broad. 
Miss Johnson is a member of the Advisory Committee 0; 
Personnel and Training to the Public Assistance Divisjon 
Social Security Board and the United States Childrens 
Bureau. She is also on the Advisory Committee, Socig 
Workers Placement Service, United States Employment 
service, 

At the present time she is a member of the Executive 
Board of the Welfare Council of Los Angeles: President 
of the Los Angeles Psychiatric Service and Vice President 
of the Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene, 
She has in recent years been President of the Washington 
State Conference of Social Work and the California Con- 
ference of Social Welfare. She was President of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work in 1940. 
1942 and is now a member of the Board of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

Miss Johnson has been an active member of the Con- 
ference since 1923, has served on many committees and 
was First Vice President in 1945-46. She brings to the 
Conference Presidency a rich experience in social work 
and a record of proven Leadership. 


1946 Proceedings 


te Editorial Committee is meeting the last week in 
June and the 1946 Proceedings will go to the pub- 
lisher the first week of July. 

Definite date of publication cannot be announced now 
as conditions in the printing business are still so uncertain. 
In any event, it will be pushed through as rapidly as 
possible. 

Each member of the Conference paying membership 
fees of five dollars or more will receive the volume directly 
the publisher as soon as it is ready. 


fron 


International Conference 


of Social Work 


MEETING of the permanent board of the Inter- 
A national Conference of Social Work has been called 
for Brussels, Belgium, August 26-28, Official representa- 
tives of existing National Committees will attend and social 
work leaders in countries of the United Nations who may 

ill be invited to participate in the discussions. 

The primary purpose of the meeting is to effect a re- 
organization of the International Conference and to start 
preparations for the first meeting which is contemplated 
for 1948. It is not anticipated that there will be a large 
attendance and only official delegates will be able to vote In 


be available w 


the business Session, 


Inquiries about the International Conference coming 
from the United States should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Committee International Con- 
ference of Social Work, c/o National Conference of Social 
Work, 82 N. High Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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SAN’ FRANCISCO — 1947 


Arlien Johnson, President 


OR more than a decade and a half the world has been 

in an upheaval. Depression and war have produced 

crises in the lives of so many millions of persons that 
our collective life has been seriously affected. The annual 
messages of the presidents of the National Conference of 
Social Work have been filled with such phrases as “critical 
years”, “social catastrophe”, years of “uncertainty and 
anxiety.” In Buffalo the meaning of these years began 
to take form as interpreted by Mr. Pray in his Presi- 
dential Address. His convincing analysis left no doubt 
that we are living in a “revolutionary age’’. 


But “revolution” is only a word to describe a highly 
accelerated rate of social change. If we accept this, now, 
as a characteristic of our times our task becomes one of 
leaving bewilderment behind and of vigorously charting 
courses of action to resolve, in some measure, the tensions 
and imbalance of those situations with which we as social 
workers must deal. Since our objective in this task is 
always the achievement of the “maximum probability” of 
adjustment in human living, even partial accomplishments 
have value if we can keep our goals clearly in view. To 
do this requires the united efforts of all of our member- 
ship, lay and professional. 


The annual meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work has served for seventy-three years as the great 
forum for review and forecast of trends in social work 
and social welfare planning. As we look forward to the 
seventy-fourth annual Conference in 1947, to be held in 
San Francisco, we should be thinking of what we can 
contribute as well as of what we can take away. It has 
been well said that knowledge keeps no better than fish, 
but requires constant replenishment from the fresh, briny 
sea of experience! The Conference program seems to me 
to offer us opportunity and refreshment in two directions. 
One of these is in the advancement of professional com- 
petence and the other is in the advancement of the public 
interest. One grows out of the other. 


For the advancement of professional competence, certain 
sections of the Conference provide an opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and for the presentation of new ex- 
perience in what might be called the methods of social 
work — social case work, social group work, community 
planning and organization, administration, and methods 
of social action. Out of such interchange, from time to 
time, scattered efforts crystallize into definite forms of 
activity. The Buffalo Conference was the occasion for the 
ten year old American Association for the Study of Group 
Work finally to evolve into a professional organization, 
The American Association of Group Workers. At the 
same time, a step forward was taken when a group 
Interested in community planning formed the American 
Association for the Study of Community Organization. 
Thus over the years, stimulation has been given to the 
initiation of movements and experimentation that advance 
the professional content of social work practice. 


But the Conference also has a notable record of achieve- 
ment in the furtherance of the public interest. Such sec- 
tions as those dealing with child care, the aged, public 
welfare, delinquency, health, and industrial and economic 
problems are concerned with fields where problems have 
been intensified by the rapid changes of this revolutionary 
age. The programs of these sections in Buffalo were replete 
with discussions of proposed and pending legislation and 

€ implications for the future. While accomplishment 


seems slow, the hammering out by discussion of concensus 
upon principles, promotes united effort toward common 
objectives. With inflation casting its shadow ahead, the 
spectre of unemployment arises. The Conference mem- 
bership can well bear witness to its consequences and 
undertake to work for measures that will mitigate its 
occurence. This awareness was reflected, for example, in 
the evening session in Buffalo, devoted to the question of 
the maintenance of full employment. 


In this era of the twentieth century it is not enough 
to be concerned about promotion of the public welfare 
within the United States alone. We are increasingly drawn 
into relationship with the peoples of other countries of 
the world. The conditions of stark want and suffering in 
the war ravished countries, spread their “vaguely troubling 
breath” upon us. But the human spirit that seeks the 
brotherhood of man surmounts material devastation. For 
more than a year the Conference has been in communica- - 
tion with some of the leaders of the old International 
Conference of Social Work in England, France and else- 
where, preparatory to reviving the organization. The 
fourth quadrennial meeting of the International Conference 
is being invited to convene here in 1948. Mr. Knight’s 
persistent and earnest efforts in our behalf to build 
stronger the bonds between social workers in all countries, 
will take him to Europe this summer. Our organization 
can in this way help in some measure to further under- 
standing, and to share with social workers in other parts 
of the world whatever we may have learned from our 
relatively uninterrupted endeavors of the past few years. 


The Pacific Coast is happy to welcome the Conference to 
San Francisco next Spring. No other part of the United 
States has been more drastically affected by in-migration 
with all of the accompanying tensions that result from 
lack of proper housing and from overburdened public 
facilities and services. But the West still has some of 
the pioneer spirit and has attacked certain problems with 
social inventiveness that will bear examination and study. 
To solve other problems it needs the stimulation and help 
that will be brought by delegates who come with exper- 
ience in other sections of the country. One guarantee 
can be made at this early date — wonderful, cool weather 
in a City both picturesque and cosmopolitan, surrounded 
by a countryside breath-taking in the beauty of Spring 
bloom. 


Make your plans now to attend the San Francisco Con- 
ference. And let those plans include reflection upon what 
you believe are the important matters for discussion that 
will contribute to the development of professional com- 
petence or to the advancement of the public interest. The 
General Secretary and Officers of the Conference have for 
several years tried to secure as wide participation in 
program ‘planning as possible. Whether or not you expect 
to be in San Francisco, respond to the request of the 
person in your city who will be asking your judgment 
about the subject matter for the program and the persons 
who might speak on the subjects; or write directly to me 
or to Mr. Knight. The excellence and diversity of the 
papers given this year were undoubtedly due substanially 
to the large number of people who helped to determine 
the major issues and emphases of the day. In these con- 
fusing times we shall find comfort and strength in pooling 
our experiences to build a fund of common knowledge. 
And thusly we may help to guide the forces that some- 
times threaten to overwhelm us in this revolutionary age. 
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The 1946 Conference in Retrospect 


Kenneth L, M. Pray, Retiring President 


A LL THE distressing and confusing circumstances 
that converged in Conference week at Buffalo, to 
disturb the comfort, the peace of mind and the well-laid 
plans of officers, members, speakers and attendants, served 
only to prove once more the extraordinary vitality and 
strength of the National Conference and of social work 
as an organized force in America. The long over-hanging 
threat and the final actuality of coal strikes and railroad 
strikes — with the constant chance that travelers would 
be stranded either at Buffalo or en route — failed to throw 
a permanent cloud over the week’s proceedings. Not even 
the uncertainty and inadequacy of housing accommoda- 
tions — perhaps the most serious obstacle to a completely 
satisfactory meeting — prevailed over the determined pur- 
pose of social workers to make the most of this first post- 
war national reunion. The registration of more than 4,500, 
while probably no more than half of the number that would 
have been recorded if all conditions had been more favor- 
able, was an astonishing demonstration both of loyalty to 
the Conference, as the exponent of social work solidarity 
and progress, and of faith in the essential value and signifi- 
cance of social work itself in these troubled times. 


On behalf of all those who had to carry some measure 
of responsibility for the Conference and its outcome, I 
want to express profound admiration and gratitude for the 
fortitude, the patience and the spirit of cooperation of the 
membership in the face of all these difficulties and incon- 
veniences. There were thousands of “good sports” in that 
assemblage of social workers. To this must be added a 
word of heartfelt respect and appreciation for the work of 
the whole administrative staff, under Mr. Knight’s leader- 
ship. It is a long time since they have had to contend with 
so many difficulties, before and during any annual meeting. 
Much of the ultimate success of the Conference, under 
these trying circumstances, was due to their foresight, their 
unfailing efficiency, their courtesy and consideration of 
others, and their indefatigable labors, by day and night. 
No one without a first-hand knowledge of the volume of 
detail involved in such a meeting, and the multiplication 
of problems that results from the kind of uncertainty which 
attended the Buffalo Conference, will fully appreciate the 
literal truth of that statement. We have too often taken 
this effective service for granted. It deserves full recogni- 
tion in any fair resumé of the 1946 Conference. 


From the organizational standpoint, a word should be 
said, too, of the apparent success of the new program 
framework, with its twelve functional sections. It seemed to 
be the general opinion of those who attended that a way 
had been found to bring together, in satisfying fashion. 
those who had special concern for particular p roblems and 
sets of problems. Credit for this fulfillment of hopes in this 
new program set-up must go, first of all, of course, to the 
speakers and discussants, who provided a rich intellectual 
repast, day after day, throughout the week. But credit 
also belongs to the Section Committees, especially the 
chairman, upon whom devolved primary responsibility for 
program-making and speaker selection. It has been a 
rich and rewarding experience to work with these and other 
members of the Program Committee, who, in several 
arduous week-long conferences, brought together into a 
coherent whole the creative contributions of hundreds of 
individuals. The usual and unavoidable problem of conflict 
in time between many interesting programs has not been 
solved, and cannot be, by any program plan or structure 
covering a field as broad and varied as that of social work. 
But there is good evidence that program material has been 
enriched by the new plan and that conflicting alternatives 
are even more inviting than before. 


One characteristic trend in all these section programs 
vives ground for the belief, I think, that social work is 


moving forward steadily toward a more self-conscious and 
self-confident sense of responsibility for competent per. 
formance of its manifold task. There was increasing 
emphasis upon the clarification of method and _ process 
along with more comprehensive understanding of the 
problems, with which social work is concerned. One indica. 
tion of this developing maturity was in the candid definj- 
tion and friendly discussion of existing and emerging dif. 
ferences of viewpoint and practice in a number of 
significant fields. It is a sign of wholesome and gratifying 
progress when we are not dismayed, but stimulated, by the 
fact that there are many creative forces in social work 

hich do not necessarily move in parallel lines to precisely 
the same ends. j 


It would be inappropriate, if not impossible, for any one 
of us to pick out from some 150 separate sessions, the most 
significant and important contributions. The problem of the 
Editorial Committee, in seeking to skim the cream of the 
discussions for inclusion in the Proceedings, is an unusually 
difficult and hazardous one this year. It was natural and 
inevitable that the lessons social workers had learned from 
war experiences, in the armed forces, in foreign service, 
and on the home front, should take a prominent place in 
this first post-war Conference, along with the problems 
of the returning servicemen. It was one of the special 
values of this Conference that we could welcome back to 
membership and participation, so many of those who had 
been scattered to the far ends of the earth and who had had 
so vital and so various experiences, both in professional 
service and in other important capacities. It was a special 
honor to welcome to our platform General Omar Bradley, 
who had turned from military leadership of outstanding 
distinction to governmental leadership in the Veterans 
Administration and to the task of healing the wounds — 
physical, mental and social — left by the war among those 
who served in it. 


There was also a constant awareness of the expanding 
scope of the civilian services of social work —its develop- 
ing relations with other institutions, professions and 
activities, in health service, education, industry and labor, 
in neighborhood and community planning and operations 

-under new auspices, with new participants, and with 
changing emphases and objectives. Uncontrollable circum- 
stances prevented the full discussion that had _ been 
planned concerning the broadened international outlook of 
social work, in relation to the desperate post-war needs 
of many peoples, and the organization of international 
mechanisms for social welfare planning and promotion in 
the “one world” that is coming into being. At one general 
session, we did get close to these problems, as they ap- 
peared in the life of two of our great war allies, and the 
broader problem was never completely out of mind. 


As usual, an enormous contribution was made by the 
Associate Groups, both in meetings, in exhibits and in 
consultation, and, also as usual, no value overshadowed 
the benefits which all of us derived from informal confer- 
ences — those that occurred by accident as well as the 
ones carefully planned in advance —at which we were 
enabled to exchange experiences and confidences with 
others who are facing the same problems and pursuing the 
same interests. 


The 1946 National Conference is now history. We can 
look forward with high hopes to the San Francisco meeting 
and then to the great gathering at Atlantic City in 1948, 
where we confidently expect to welcome our colleagues 
from all parts of the world. We salute our new President, 
Dr. Arlien Johnson, with high respect and complete con- 
fidence, and we can give her positive assurance that the 
membership of this Conference is alert, eager, loyal, an 
ready to march forward together under her able leadership. 
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The Buffalo Conference 


ARASSED by a hovering uncertainty in the national 

scene in its planning stages and beset by real dif- 
fculties immediately before and during the week-long ses- 
sion, the 73rd Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work — the first since the end of the war — sat 
in Buffalo, N. Y. from May 19 to May 25, with a registered 
attendance of more than 4,500, and more or less mindless 
of its current handicaps, addressed itself in more than 180 
distinct sessions to the discussion of tasks and duties of 
social work in a revolutionary and postwar era. 


The dramatic turn of national events which piled one 
difficulty on top of another not only for the Conference 
Headquarters staff but also for many of the individual 
attendants from all parts of the country and beyond its 
borders, kept the atmosphere of the annual meeting 
charged with uncertainty. to the end — an uncertainty more 
enjoyable in nostalgic restrospect than in its annoyingly be- 
wildering experience. The long threatening nation-wide 
railroad strike which almost started on the eve of the 
opening of the annuai meeting, did crack down with tanta- 
lizing reality on May 23, two days before the final sessions, 
leaving thousands of attendants to “sweat it out,” and hope 
for a “break.” 


And the break came — again with a bizarre touch of 
the melodramatic — when, a few hours after the end of 
fnal Saturday sessions, on May 25, President Truman 
announced the end of the railway strike while addressing 
a joint session of Congress of which he asked drastic 
emergency legislation to cope with growing national peril. 


All the handicaps that beset the annual gathering of 
social workers, while they whittled down the registra- 
tion from an expected 7,000, collaborated to make the 73rd 
annual meeting a memorable if not an historic congress 
that went through on schedule and without curtailment. 
In spite of everything, it came off as planned. The final 
Saturday luncheon was cancelled but for reasons inde- 
pendent of the railroad strike. What the annual meeting 
lacked by way of attendance records, it made up for by 
a record breaking set of headaches that somehow or other 
made it the annual meeting that may be most talked of 
in the postwar decade. 


The principal sessions of the annual meeting of the 
Conference and the more than 40 Associate and Special 
Groups were held in the Memorial Auditorium although 
other important sessions were held in downtown hotels as 
the multiplicity of meetings taxed the city’s facilities. 


Lack of housing in and around Buffalo became a prob- 
lem weeks before the scheduled start of the annual meeting. 
This difficulty arose after Buffalo had been picked as the 
scene of the 73rd annual meeting and set an absolute limit 
to the attendance before the soft coal strike began to 
threaten curtailment or shutdown of civic services and be- 
fore it caused a 25 per cent cut in railroad passenger 
traffic. 


PRESIDENT PRAY SOUNDS KEYNOTE 
But the annual meeting started on time, Sunday evening, 
May 19, even as the railroads were still trying to untangle 
snarled schedules. Kenneth L. M. Pray, dean of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and president of the National Conference of Social Work, 
sounded the keynote of the annual meeting in his address, 


titled, “Social Work in a Revolutionary Age,” at the open- 
ing general session. 


The “social revolution” which is sweeping the globe is 
creating “‘the only kind of world in which modern social 
work can feel truly at home,” Mr. Pray said. 


“As we prepare to accept this challenge we face the 
sobering truth that, whether we are ready or not to meet 
this test, we certainly ought to be,” he declared. “For 
social work has been grappling for generations with the 
precise problems that are paramount in the world’s life 
at this moment.” 


He reviewed the events of “the ending of one great epoch 
in human affairs and the beginning of another,” and noted 
that “the world is, in truth, repudiating one venerable 
principle, force, as the dominating element in human 
affairs; it is accepting and cultivating a new and different 
principle, free cooperation. The era of irresponsible 
power is ended.” 


“HELPING HUMAN BEINGS” 


“Only in such a world,” Mr. Pray said, “can social work 
achieve its one simple, all-inclusive objective of helping 
human beings to find the opportunity and the incentive to 
make the most of themselves and so to make the largest 
possible contribution to the progress and well-being of the 
whole society. ... This is the opportunity we have dreamed 
of and longed for; it is also the crucial test of our vision, 
our courage and our competency.” 


In the name of social work, Mr. Pray repudiated the 
‘old stout tradition” that the profession is concerned only 
with helping the “other half” because, he explained, it 
would give social work “a kind of vested interest in the 
continuance of social disorders, defects and inequalities.” 


‘ 


He said: 


“Tt is a demonstrable fact that social work is not now 
primarily engaged in the narrow and negative task of 
helping any small segment of society which is set apart 
from the rest by extreme social misfortune or inadequacy; 
that it is not the mere salvage and repair corps of a deca- 
dent, disordered society, nor the servant of the social 
status quo.” 


Instead, he said, social work deals with the problems 
that “are within the common experience of us all, for they 
are the natural, inevitable, universal outcomes of social liv- 
ing; they are inherent in society itself. They are no 
respecters of persons, of social rank, of economic status, 
or even of any particular social order.” 


He described the essential function of social work as 
dealing with problems of human relationship. Even when 
a social worker uses case work in assisting an individual, he 
said, the purpose is to enable the client to function better 
in relation to other people. 


Mr. Pray denied the right of any social worker “to 
attempt to make people over, to move them about, to 
mould their environment, in accordance with our kindly 
will, our presumably superior knowledge, or our precon- 
ceived standards of social adjustment or progress. 


WARNING TO PROFESSION 


The speaker warned the profession against attempting 
either too little or too much in being active in such related 
fields as health and economic problems. 


“As social workers,” he said, “we are deeply concerned 
with economic problems, because they are fundamental 
factors in the social satisfaction and efficiency of human 
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beings and vitally affect all their social relationships. In 
fact, economic instability or breakdown accounts probably 
for a larger part of the trouble, confusion and conflict with 
which social workers deal than all other factors in life 
combined.” 


Two agencies were presented certificates and two indi- 
vidual members were announced as candidates for gold 
buttons, on the basis of 50 years of continuous membership 
in the National Conference of Social Work, at ceremonies 
in connection with the opening general session. 


The two members, announced as candidates for the gold 
button, who were not present, were: Charles P. Kellogg of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, retired; and Samuel McCune Lind- 
say of New York City, professor of Social Legislation, 
Columbia University. It was announced that the buttons 
will be presented to them personally later by Mr. Knight, 
general secretary. 


The certificates were awarded to the Family Society 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts and to the Family Society 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Donald Moreland of Cambridge, 
executive director of the Boston Provident Society accepted 
the certificate for the former agency and B. Ethelda Mul- 
len, executive director of Wilmington agency accepted the 
certificate for that agency. 


Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Director, Division of Medicine and 
Inspections, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and last year’s President of the Con- 
ference, made the presentation. 


FOUR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The annual meeting was arranged in 12 sections, each 
dealing with a particular phase of social work and in four 
special programs which dealt with as many special current 
problems —the alcoholic, the adult delinquent, medical 
care and the veteran. Sectional meetings, as usual ran 
through the week, but the special programs each occupied 
a single session. In addition, the Associate and Special 
Groups of the Conference held sessions throughout the 
week. 

The special programs, an addition to the usual annual 
meeting structure, were highlighted on Wednesday, May 
23, by the appearance of General Omar N. Bradley, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., who spoke at a morning special program 
dealing with the veteran. General Bradley flew from 
Washington, spoke at 11 A. M. and returned after the 
session to Washington by air. 


THE PRISON PROBLEM 


Sweeping changes in prison administration to prevent 
prisoners from being more dangerous on release than on 
admission were proposed at the first of the special pro- 
grams — the one that discussed the adult delinquent — by 
Sanford Bates, Commissioner of the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies of New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey. 
At the special program, Monday, May 20, Mr. Bates 
declared: 


“No solution of the prison problem which ignores its 
social, family and neighborhood aspects can be considered 
a satisfactory one.” He urged more social work treatment 
both inside and outside prison in order to restore prisoners 
to useful lives. 


“The most beautifully designed prison which the archi- 
tects can contrive is useless unless it is administered by 
men devoted to something more than the task of making 
life miserable for the inmates,” he said. “We should be 


calling on our colleges and universities, our schools of social 
work, our medical and other professional schools, to furnish 
us the personnel in the coming years for this socially most 
important endeavor.” 


He continued: 


“The protection of the public is short-lived unless jt 
extends beyond the day of release. In this difficult task, 
I believe we have never fully availed ourselves of outside 
resources. Mothers may be silly, selfish or perverse; 
fathers may be cruel, ignorant or vindictive against their 
children, but few parents get satisfaction out of seeing 
their children in prison, Rightly approached, they could be 
of considerable help.” 


Discipline in the penitentiary, Mr. Bates said, “must be 
directly related to the teaching of citizenship.” He added, 
“Tt means the slow laborious breaking down of old habit 
patterns and the development of individual characters to 
the point that they will accept restraints and profit by 
them. Coddling and unearned privileges in prison are just 
as bad as cruelty and unearned hardships.” 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 


Robert T. Lansdale, New York State Commissoner of 
Social Welfare, speaking at a Public Welfare section meet- 
ing, in an address titled, “The Public Welfare Agency in 
an Insurance World,” declared: 


“The three most pressing problems facing public welfare 
agencies in America today are: modernization of our sys- 
tems of child welfare, redirection of our work with old 
people and improvement of our medical care facilities.” 


“ 


New York state, he said, has been able to “take advan- 
tage of a low public assistance report to recast its public 
welfare structure.” He said that legislative and adminis- 
trative committees were at work on such problems as foster 
eare of children, adult institutional care, hospitalization 
and medical care. 


“The guidance and protection of children,” he said, “is 
one of the most delicate and potentially the most con- 
structive thing we can do. The effectiveness of our child 
welfare programs depends in large part upon the sim- 
plicity of our systems for handling children’s problems.” 


Mr. Lansdale continued: 


“Yet today our public child welfare programs involve 
the interaction of many groups — notably the courts, the 
schools, and the private and public welfare agencies. 
Although we have modernized our public assistance admin- 
istration in recent years, most of our child welfare pro- 
grams have received no basic revision since before the 
depression. 


“In the interest of strengthening future generations, 
we must re-examine the structure of our systems for 
dealing with children who require the protective arm of 
society. 


“Our second major social problem involves redirection 
of our program for old people. Through public assistance 
and social insurance we are providing the minimum essen- 
tials of livelihood for the dependent aged. We have only 
begun to make provision for adequate living for those in 
our adult population who require something more than a 
financial allowance. ... 


“Our third problem is the care of the needy sick, one of 
the most ancient responsibilities of society. Our present 
programs for medical care and hospitalization have de- 
veloped sporadically, with little overall planning, In many 
states the care of the mentally sick has ceased to stir the 
conscience of our citizens. Programs for the care of the 
tuberculous need revitalization, such as that now going on 
in New York State. Provision for the care of the chron- 
ically ill is lacking in every state in the union.” 
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Hospital surveys being made in most states, the com- 
missioner said, “represent an opportunity to review the 
facilities for medical care and hospitalization in our 
states....”” 


Public welfare agencies, he said, “should be able to give 
more time and effort to these historic responsibilities from 
now on. Social insurance — old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation and workmen’s compen- 
sation — will more and more remove from public welfare 
the burden of meeting the financial needs of people... .” 


Commissioner Lansdale said, “Our immediate task is to 
be sure that we have laws that express the best approach 
to these problems, modern administrative machinery 
through which needed care may be given, and staff 
equipped to do the job.” 


PLANNING SO EVERYBODY BENEFITS 


Health and welfare services are for everybody, not 
merely for the submerged one-tenth, and community plan- 
ning is needed to bring people and services together, C. W. 
Pfeiffer, executive secretary of the Los Angeles Welfare 
Council, said in a paper presented at the Monday morning 
meeting of Section VI— Community Organization and 
Planning. 


In his paper, titled, “Planning So Everybody Benefits,” 
Mr. Pfeiffer said that studies made in many cities showed 
that “60 to 70 to 75 per cent of the families in any urban 
community utilize the services of our health, welfare 
and recreational agencies.” 


Mr. Pfeiffer noted that welfare councils or councils of 
social agencies in most American cities include both public 
departments and community chest agencies in their leader- 
ship. But he added that one weakness is that such councils 
have more influence over community chest agencies than 
over public services. 


“In general,” he said, “the public services and non-chest 
agencies do not turn to the council for consultation and 
advice as to their budgets and programs as do the chest 
agencies. Rather they do their own planning individually. 


“Thus, the benefits of coordinated planning and budget- 
ing which we get for chest agencies are not realized for our 
highly important public programs and non-chest private 
agencies. To me, this seems a fundamental weakness in 
our planning efforts.” 


He said Cleveland and Pittsburgh have demonstrated 
that councils of social agencies can exert real influence on 
public departments in planning for a coordinated program 
of health and welfare. 


RECREATION IN MODERN WORLD 


The role of recreation may take on “startling signifi- 
cance,” as modern miracles shrivel the world “into a neigh- 
borhood,”’ G. Ott Romney, Director, Recreation and Clubs, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., told the Monday 
morning session of the Social Group Work section. 


“Recreation,” he said, “assumes increased importance as 
the economic and social structure in which we live changes 
and becomes more complicated day by day. Modern 
miracles of transportation and communication have 
shriveled the world into a neighborhood. The release of 
atomic energy has frightened the inhabitants of the 
globe into a huddled democracy of common apprehension. 
A jet propelled plane flies from California to New York 
ina little more than four hours. The pre-war 40-hour week 
is shrinking to 35 and threatens to become 30 before too 
Many years, 


“Man’s magic in invention and science has enslaved him 
to machines, has thwarted his balanced development and 
fractionalized his living experiences. The machine age 
tends to mechanize his philosophy and to standardize and 
regiment him. 


“If he is to preserve his ideals, dignity and worth as an 
individual (and the dignity of the individual is the basis 
of democracy), if he is to find meaning in living and save 
himself from becoming a materialistic robot or leisure-time 
illiterate, he must look to adequate preparation, stimulation 
and opportunity for using his own time off or out of school 
pleasantly and profitably — constructively and decently. 


“He must be guaranteed the right and provided the 
preparation to live the life of a free man in his leisure 
time. The role of recreation may take on startling 
significance.” 


HOSPITALS FOR THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


How Illinois converted a number of old county poor- 
houses into modernized institutions for the chronically ill, 
was described at the Monday morning joint session of the 
sections on Health, Public Welfare, the Aged, and Mental 
Health, by Raymond M. Hilliard of Chicago, director of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission. 


Legislation passed by the Illinois Legislature in 1945, he 
said, made it possible for persons to receive care in the 
renovated institutions regardless of whether they were on 
public assistance and “the pauper stigma which may have 
been implied in the old law with its ‘poorhouse’ termin- 
ology was removed.” He emphasized that the management 
and financing of the new institutions was a local responsi- 
bility, though assisted by state funds. 


CHILDREN IN SERIOUS DANGER 


Leon H. Richman, Director of the Jewish Children’s 
Bureau and Bellefaire of Cleveland, Ohio, speaking before 
a meeting of the Child Welfare League of America, said 
that children needing temporary care are sometimes placed 
in jails, detention homes and hospitals, in the absence of 
other facilities. 


“Throughout the country,” he said “the scarcity of foster 
care facilities, institutions as well as foster homes, has led 
to the adoption of many expedients which are fraught with 
danger for large numbers of children. 


“Children are remaining in their own homes which have 
been declared unfit by the courts. Some of these children 
have lost their lives because of neglect of parents who have 
been found legally incompetent, Well infants are placed in 
wards in hospitals. Children are also being placed for 
temporary care in jails.” 


Because of the lack of suitable temporary facilities, Mr. 
tichman said, “Social Agencies have used the detention 
home as a dumping ground. It is this group of children, 
rather than the delinquents who remain indefinitely, They 
are America’s forgotten children.” 


He said facilities for child care have always been inade- 
quate in most American cities and that the situation has 
been made worse by the wartime and postwar increase in 
the number of children needing care outside their homes. 


Mr. Richman urged that all placement of children should 
be done by child welfare agencies, either public or private, 
and that trained social workers should be in charge. He 
urged also that temporary placements should not last 
longer than 60 days and preferably 30 days, 


TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 


The majority of teachers “exert a tremendous and posi- 
tive influence on the social and emotional development of 
children,” and “even one emotionally disturbed teacher in 
a large school is one too many,” Morris Krugman, chief 
psychologist of the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education of New York City schools, told a meeting of the 
National Association of School Social Workers. 


A social worker visiting class rooms, “need not be a 
profound psychiatrist to realize what sadistic handling, 
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both palpable and subtle, does to children,” Mr. Krugman 
said. “Corporal punishment may not be very common in 
schools today, but sarcasm, ridicule, nagging, unfavorable 
comparison, unfair criticism and open insult are not un- 
common, and sometimes are more cruel than physical 
punishment.” 


“A serious aspect of such handling,” Mr. Krugman con- 
tinued, “is that the emotionally healthy child is usually not 
subjected to it, since he doesn’t bring it out. It is the dis- 
turbed child, perhaps emotionally deprived at home, whose 
affect hunger will cause behavior that invites the sadism 
of the not-too-stable teacher.” 


The speaker said that “no amount of mental hygiene 
education” can transform a disturbed teacher into one with 
wholesome relationships with pupils. He added, “A sound 
method of handling this problem revolves about methods 
of teacher selection and the selection of candidates for 
teaching in training institutions.” 


Mr. Krugman said he did not intend to give the impres- 
sion that “most teachers show severe emotional inade- 
quacies,” in their dealings with children. “In emphasizing 
the deficiencies of some teachers,” he said, “the perspective 
of the entire teaching profession may be lost. The major- 
ity of teachers exert a tremendous and positive influence 
on the social and emotional development of children. The 
point is that even one emotionally disturbed teacher in a 
large school is one too many, since her influence spreads 
over many children.” 


Mr. Krugman spoke on the subject, “The Teacher’s Con- 
tribution to the Child’s Social Development.” He outlined 
modern educational concepts and asserted that “the modern 
well-trained teacher must possess considerable knowledge 
and appreciation of mental hygiene, psychology, and social 
work, while the competent social worker must have a cor- 
responding appreciation of education and classroom 
problems.” 


Turning to education as an aid to social growth, he said, 
the curriculum must “not place the child in a straight 
jacket and prevent his growth,” but through it the child 
should be given an opportunity to experience success, to 
participate in social groups and should have the oppor- 
tunity for responsibility in increasing doses. 


“STOP LYING TO CHILDREN!” 


Parents must stop lying to their children if mankind is 
to escape World War III and perhaps total extinction, G. 
Brock Chisholm, C.B.E., M.D., of Ottawa, Deputy Minister 
of National Health and Welfare in the Canadian govern- 
ment, told the second general session of the Annual Meet- 
ing Monday night. He said: 


“It is difficult for us to boast of the American way of 
life, or the British way, or any other way which has 
allowed World War I and II to occur with their ghastly loss 
of life and widespread suffering. These same vaunted ways 
of life, if they go on in the same way, will of course also 
allow World War III which, if it comes, will destroy most 
of the human race, including all of us.” 


Dr. Chisholm emphasizes that “the general kind of per- 
son the adult will be is largely determined in early child- 
hood. The ability to think clearly has been destroyed or 
crippled or, on the other hand, is established and free for 
life, at the age of 6 or 8.” 


He continued: 


“The fact of parenthood does not necessarily give parents 
perfect knowledge or wisdom. As long as children are 
brought up, on the unquestionable authoritv of their par- 
ents to believe in the exclusive validity of whatever social, 
economic, financial, legal, ethical, educational or other 
customs happen to be approved by those particular parents. 
only rarely will any of them be able to develop bevond 
these local certainties to any real understanding of them- 
selves or of other kinds of people.” 


He painted a vivid picture of possible quick destruction 
of populations by new weapons in any future war and he 
questioned whether there is still time to avoid destruction, 


Dr. Chisholm warned also that “there are no scientific 
secrets, only unequal scientific advances in different coun- 
tries,” adding that “the only secrets in these fields are jin 
methods of production — which are always open to redis- 
covery or variation and improvement.” 


He continued: 


“Many people with vested interests in the present system 
— financial power, security, escape from reality, years of 
devotion, are some of the vested interests — do not at all 
like to hear these matters discussed in factual terms, for 
fear of losing their investment in things as they are, This 
reluctance, or in some cases refusal, to face the facts may 
well lead to a great reduction in numbers or even extinc- 
tion of the human race, because the world can no longer 
get along with large masses of prejudiced, intolerant, 
un-understanding and immature people who all take their 
own superiority for granted. Those attitudes, expressed 
through their governments in international relations, will, 
in all probability, now that really effective weapons are 
becoming available, destroy most of the human race within 
the next few years.” 


He pointed out that democratic governments are only as 
intelligent as their people and he said “there is no use in 
a few people yelling and screaming at democratic govern- 
ments in attempts to induce them to behave sensibly and 
as though they represented mature people. Only when 
enough voters are sensible and mature can their govern- 
ments be expected to show these qualities.” 


Dr. Chisholm declared that the “intellectual integrity of 
children which they all have in infancy, must be maintained 
undisturbed and free.” 


“BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. . .” 


“Here,” he continued, “we come to a most painful and 
revolutionary conclusion, one which is at variance with, or 
even directly opposed to, the concepts under which almost 
all of us have been brought up. Painful and shocking as it 
is there would seem to be no defensible alternative. Before 
it is too late and hoping only that it is not already too late 
to save the race, we must take this drastic and unprece- 
dented action — we must stop lying to children. We must 
tell them the truth.” 


An unprecedented increase of emotional and mental dis- 
orders “threatens to overwhelm the medical profession in 
the nation,” Dr. Daniel Blain, assistant director of neuro- 
psychiatry of the Veterans Administration, told the Mental 
Health Section, Tuesday morning. 

“It is estimated,” he said, “that 8,000,000 persons, about 
six per cent of the population, are suffering from some 
form of mental disease or personality disorder. This is a 
national problem with more or less even distribution 
throughout the population. The rapid emergence of psy- 
chiatric difficulties threatens to overwhelm the medical pro- 
fession in the nation. Planning on a national scope is 
essential.” 

His paper was titled, “Some Essentials in National 
Mental Health Planning.” He said the Veterans Admin- 
istration with responsibility for 20,000,000 veterans, “has 
the largest psychiatric program in the world.” 

He urged a complete survey of the problem, delineation 
of responsibility for mental health, determination of the 
value of therapeutic teams, proper orientation of psychiatry 
in the field of medicine, long range planning for provisions 
of adequate personnel and inclusion of research “with bet- 
ter methods of treatment, diagnostic and therapeutic aids, 
and better use of related scientific bodies ‘in the general 
care and treatment of the patients.” 


THREAT OF FAMINE 
Over 500,000,000 persons, or “about one-third the entire 


population ‘of the globe, face famine.” John E. Dula, 
formerly UNRRA Deputy Director of Welfare in Greece, 
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told the Child Welfare Section Tuesday morning at a 
meeting in the Auditorium. 


“The greatest need of European children today is food,” 
Mr. Dula, now consultant of the Child Welfare League of 
America, New York City, told the meeting. 


Speaking on “Needs of European Children,” Mr. Dula 
said: 


“In Poland 5,000,000 children are undernourished. In 
Greece, 2,000,000 children are facing starvation. Equally 
vast figures can be stated for other areas of Europe — 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslavia, Italy, Hungary. In all 20,000,000 
European children alone will starve unless food is rushed 
to them immediately — and it is even reported by some 
reliable authorities that it is now too late to avert millions 
of deaths from starvation. 


“This is a shocking situation— that, almost a year 
since V-E day and V-J day, despite predictions that famine 
stalks in the wake of war and despite attempts to avoid 
this after World War II famine, disease, suffering and 
death threaten not only the well-being of millions of 
adults and children alike but also the peace of the world.” 


He said that UNRRA supplies have saved millions of 
lives and voluntary contributions both directly from in- 
dividuals and through private foreign relief agencies, 
have done much to relieve suffering. 


The people of America, the speaker said, “do not really 
know what starvation means,” and added, that “when I 
returned to the United States from 18 months of overseas 
work with UNRRA, mostly in Greece, I was disturbed by 
the relative complacency of our people.” 


Many children in Europe, Mr. Dula said, are homeless. 
He added, “Serious though our housing shortage at home 
may be, no conditions can compare with the sheer lack 
of shelter in one of the burnt villages I saw.” Tuberculosis, 
he said, is threatening to “reach epidemic proportions 
not only in Greece but in all of southeastern and central 
Europe.” 


Three important factors in meeting the needs of children 
in postwar Europe, he said, are shipments of food, 
political stability and continued advice and counsel. 


“The welfare programs of UNRRA,” he said, “prove the 
need for social workers in the United States and other 
countries to support the establishment of an International 
Welfare Organization such as has been proposed.” 


What he described as “startling deficiencies in the 
detention care of children,” have been discovered in a 
National Probation Association study covering the better 
detention facilities in 43 states, Sherwood Norman, field 
consultant of the association, told a Tuesday morning 
section meeting on delinquency. 


“In nearly every state,” Mr. Norman said, “children 
are still being held in jails, many of them unfit for federal 
prisoners. In most courts children who never should be 
detained are penalized by detention because juvenile 
court offices happen to be closed for the day or for the 
weekend.” 


He said that “dependent and neglected children are 
still being held in detention homes with seriously delin- 
quent offenders, many of these youngsters being ‘detained’ 
for six months or more for lack of adequate institutional 
or foster home placement opportunities.” 


NEW CONCEPT OF DETENTION CARE NEEDED 
Mr. Norman continued: 


“With the exception of half a dozen detention homes, 
even the better ones were found to contain elements which 
make for delinquency in the community, i.e., lack of under- 
standing guidance, mental and emotional starvation, lack 
of things to do and sounder leadership to do them (in 


half of the homes no schooling was provided), improper 
segregation of age and problems groups so that the child 
is literally bottled up with bad companions, etc. 


“To correct these conditions, we need, first, an entirely 
new concept of detention care which will meet the mental 
hygiene needs of children as well as their physical hygiene 
needs. Physical care and cutsody is not enough even for 
short detention periods. We must provide a full con- 
structive school and activities program to replace the 
maintenance work, cards, funny books and idleness which 
now prevail.” 


He recommended also reform in the handling of deten- 
tion intake by the juvenile court and strengthening of 
community services to children “so that the juvenile court 
ceases to be a dumping group for agency failure.” 


Sweeping expansion of public health services for 
mothers and children was proposed in a report submitted 
Tuesday morning before a sectional meeting on child 
care by Dr. Leonard Mayo, of Cleveland, Ohio, Dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve 
University. 


Dr. Mayo quoted from findings of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, and estimated that federal 
grants to states for health services should be increased 
from $5,800,000 at present to $50,000,000; and that federal 
funds for crippled children should be increased from 
$3,800,000 to about $25,000,000. 


EVERY CHILD ENTITLED TO MEDICAL CARE 


“The members of the commission,” Dr. Mayo said, “are 
persuaded that every child born under the American Flag 
is entitled to the best and most skillful medical care our 
country can provide, regardless of the size of his father’s 
pocketbook. 


“The Wagner-Murray-Dingle bill, S. 1606, covers in 
whole or in part most-of these recommendations. The 
Pepper Bill, S. 1318, covers them even more adequately 
... The Taft Bill, S, 2143, relating to public health does 
not coincide with the recommendations of the commission.” 


As evidence of the need for an enlarged public health 
program, Dean Mayo cited these findings of the National 
Commission: 


1. “One in every four 18-year old boys rejected by 
Selective Service as unfit for general military service... 

2. “In 1942 for the country as a whole, out of every 
1,000 babies born alive, 40 died before the end of the 
first year... 


3. “In July of 1944, agencies in the states dealing 
with crippled children had registered 373,000 such 
children ... 


4. “Some 17,000 children are deaf and approximately 
1,000,000 have impaired hearing. Some 15,000 children are 
blind; 50,000 have only partial sight; nearly 4,000,000 
have difficulties requiring glasses.” 


Dr. Victor H. Vogel, chief medical officer of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
told a Tuesday Health Section meeting that the federal- 
state program for rehabilitation of handicapped persons 
increased the earnings of about 42,000 disabled persons 
from approximately $1,000,000 per month to $6,000,000 
in the fiscal year of 1945. “The economy is even greater 
than indicated when one considers that the cost of rehabili- 
tation is for the most part a one-time expense, whereas 
the resultant increased earning capacity is a continuing 
gain,” he said. 


LOW SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Social workers were urged to deal “realistically and 
effectively with the cultural lag that results in low salaries 
for professional service,” by Florence I. Hosch, associate 
professor of Social Welfare Administration, of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, who spoke Tuesday at a sectional meet- 
ing on Administration. 


“The early affiliation between religious and charitable 
organizations,” she said, “has resulted in the concept that 
the emotional and spiritual satisfactions derived from 
giving of service compensate for low salaries. 


“In the voluntary area,” she said, “the friendly visitor 
and volunteer concept, vestiges of our pre-professional 
past,” is reflected in “current publicity relating to fund 
raising campaigns where it is at least implied that ‘your 
dollar goes for relief’ and not for salaries.” 


She told the section meeting “we must cast off the invalid 
identification of the past and clarify for the public the 
fact that social work is a profession which provides es- 
sential public service. We must deal realistically and 
effectively with the cultural lag that results in low salaries 
for professional service.” 


Organized labor cannot confine itself to “bread and 
butter” processes of collective bargaining and settlement 
of grievances, Robert K. Lamb, legislative representative 
of the United Steel Workers of America, CIO, told a 
Tuesday sectional meeting on Methods of Social Action. 


“To implement full employment,” he said, “we need 
higher minimum wages, adequate unemployment legisla- 
tion, health insurance and other social security legisla- 
tion, a fair employment practices bill, more adequate 
veterans’ legislation, including housing, a new concept 
of tax legislation, passage of the anti-poll tax bill, the 
modernization of America by a great program for build- 
ing roads, schools, hospitals, housing and valley electri- 
fication authorities.” 


SOCIAL WORK BACKWARD ON COMPENSATION 


Social work as a whole has been backward in approach- 
ing questions of compensation on a systematic basis and 
“unions in social work are not sufficiently widespread or 
well organized to achieve the desired results,” Harry L. 
Lurie, executive director, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, New York City, told the Tuesday 
meeting of the Administration Section which met jointly 
with the Public Welfare Section. 


“There is general dissatisfaction with the adequacy 
of the salaries paid in social work,” he said, pointing 
out that high and low wage areas in governmental and 
voluntary social work do not appear to “be related to 
significant geographical or cost of living factors.” 


Indifference or hostility to the field of social work, he 
said, is a characteristic attitude toward many government 
services on the part of legislators and governing bodies 
and “results in low standards of public assistance and in- 
adequate social security provisions.” 

Carlton K. Matson, Associate Editor and chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press, at a Tuesday afternoon 
meeting of the Child Welfare League of America, said 
that “contact with the public, through press or radio, is 
not a sideline of social work; it is a mainline activity and 
should be treated as such. 

Speaking on the subject of public relations “As the 
Editor Sees It,” dealing first with community chest cam- 
paigns and later with child welfare agencies, he urged 
social workers to be more clear, frank and courageous 
in their public statements. 

Community chest campaigns, he said, need less “fan- 
fare” and more facts about the expenditure of the money 
and “the great causes of human life which underlie the 
campaign effort.” 

He urged social workers to revise their language so the 
public may understand what they are talking about. 


MIGRATIONS FROM THE FARM 


Development of labor-saving farm machinery for cotton 
means that “between two and six million people will be 
gradually starved off the farms and forced to find em- 
ployment elsewhere,” Dan W. Dodson, chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unity, Brooklyn, N. Y., said at a 


Tuesday afternoon meeting of the Save The Children 
Federation, which is committed to a program of improve. 
ment of rural children. 


“Figures I get,” Mr. Dodson said, “indicate that the 
Negro labor force in the United States absorbed in agri- 
culture, dropped from 44 per cent at the beginning of the 
war, to something like 28 per cent at the war’s close” 
He added that “comparable migrations of whites from 
rural to urban areas is also indicated,” and pointed out 
that much of the Federation’s program in mountain areas 
has been affected by the latter migration. 


He said that it is indicated that 93 per cent of the 
agricultural commodities of America were produced last 
year by 50 per cent of the farmers. Rural slums, he said 
have to get worse than urban slums before people move. 
Social work, he declared, pioneered in urban communities 
and has accumulated experience from urban phenomena 
rather than the rural. “Undoubtedly,” he added, “the next 
25 years will see a broadening of this base of social work 
for the problems that will confront us as a nation will 
involve much more of the rural scene.” 


A new method for treating mental patients, especially 
schizophrenic psychotics, through consultation, with five 
or six patients in one group, was described Tuesday after- 
noon by Ethel B. Bellsmith, social work supervisor of 
Central Islip, Long Island, State Hospital, at a session 
of the American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
The paper was prepared in collaboration with Eunice 
Vassar, senior social worker at the same hospital. 


THE NEXT DEPRESSION 


The next depression may be shorter and less painful 
as a result of social security provisions, Ewan Clague, 
director of the bureau of employment security of the 
Social Security Board, Washington, told the Tuesday 
evening general session. Mr. Clague spoke on “Social 
Work in the Economic Scene.” 


“We won’t get full employment in the substantially 
complete sense,” he said, “because the people of this 
country would not be willing to establish the conditions 
under which it would be achieved. Neither a controlled 
economy, nor a continuing war economy nor a perfectly 
competitive economy are practical possibilities.” 


He pointed out that economists, business men, govern- 
ment officials, labor leaders, farmers and other groups 
differ widely among themselves about the ways to achieve 
“full employment.” 

“If you want to discover how far apart our various 
groups of thinkers are,” he said, “all you need to do is to 
read the daily papers.” 

He noted encouragement in the beginnings of govern- 
ment planning and in development of social security. 

Mr. Clague declared: 

“ T foresee rising wages and a rising standard of living 
for American workers. In my opinion it will be great 
progress if the next depression is shorter and shallower 
than those we have experienced before; it will be progress 
if unemployment can be kept within reasonable bounds, 
and that, in any event, its more serious consequences can 
be overcome. 


“It simply is not true that at all times and under all 
circumstances it is better to have people at work in jobs 
than to have them unemployed and looking for jobs, A 
reasonable spell of unemployment that eventuates in the 
placement of the worker at his highest skill is more pro- 
ductive in an economic sense than immediate placement 
in a job at a lower skill.” 


GENERAL BRADLEY DISCUSSES THE VETERAN 


Wednesday’s sessions of the annual meeting were high- 
lighted by the appearance of General Omar N. Bradley, 
and his address, at a special meeting devoted entirely 
to discussion of matters relating to the ill, disabled and 
able-bodied veterans. 
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Applications for “training under the G-I bill have sky- 
rocketed” to nearly 2,000,000 and 700,000 veterans are 
already taking courses, General Bradley, administrator 
of veterans affairs, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C., told the special morning meeting. 


Referring to the rush of veterans to educational in- 
stitutions, he said: 


“The return of more than 14,000,000 veterans to civil 
life after extended service in the forces offers an un- 
precedented undertaking in social readjustment,” he said. 
“In their speedy reabsorption we shall find our best hope 
for a postwar world worth their wartime effort. 


“With more than 12,000,000 veterans already returned 
from World War II and with more than 8,000,000 of them 
pack on jobs, total applications for training under the 
G-I bill have skyrocketed in recent months. Seven hundred 
thousand veterans are already taking courses — 30 per 
cent of them in educational institutions, the others jin 
training-on-the-job.” 


He continued: 


“Another tremendous reservoir of nearly 2,000,000 
veterans have indicated they may be planning their future 
with additional training and education. This tidal wave, 
has, in places engulfed our universities. Veteran students 
may be expected to make up almost 75 per cent of the 
crowded enrollment in men’s colleges; from 30 to 50 per 
cent in co-educational institutions.” 


GREATEST HOSPITAL CARE PROGRAM 


General Bradley said that “not until 1944 with the en- 
actment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, could 
we be said to have acknowledged the social and vocational 
as well as the bodily disabilities of war.” Referring to 
educational and medical provisions for veterans, he de- 
clared that no other country “has as broad and compre- 
hensive a plan as we for education and rehabilitation.” 


Making room for veterans and finding housing for 
them, he said, is the responsibility of local communities. 


Regarding medical and hospital care, he said “we have 
embarked upon the greatest program of hospital care in 
the history of government.” 


He added: 


“It is built firmly upon the premise that a healthy 
people is the foundation of a sound and clear-thinking 
nation. As rehabilitation is an investment in the work 
future of veterans, so is hospital treatment an investment 
in their continuing health and productive effort.” 


He emphasized that the veterans’ eligibility for a re- 
adjustment allowance of $20 a week for 52 weeks is not 
a dole but an allowance to tide the veteran over so that 
“he won’t be forced to grab the first job that’s offered, 
whether he likes it or not.” 


Evidence that the plan has not been abused, he said, 
is found in the fact that “8,000,000 veterans have already 
found their way into active employment. Of those who 
have applied for benefits —a million and a half are now 
on the rolls—-the average payment has lasted only a 
total of seven weeks.” 


He noted that with “the growing threat of unemploy- 
ment among recent veterans,” it is not easy to find “a 
job that will pay him a living wage and still provide an 
opportunity in the future.” 


DARING NEEDED FOR VETERANS PROGRAM 


Summing up the veterans program, the general said: 


“With this investment in the future of our veterans, 
We are guarding against an era of apple-sellers, untrained- 
jobless veterans and discontented bonus-marchers. To 
achieve a happy reabsorption of so many veterans, we 
must apply the same imaginative daring we used to win 

e war,” 


Old age need be no tragedy, Mrs. Francis J. Stokes, of 
Philadelphia, told the Wednesday meeting of the section 
for The Aged. “As children,” she said, “most of us can 
remember hearing the ominous remark: ‘He will end his 
days in the poorhouse,’ Many delightful, deserving and 
hard working people still live under the shadow of what 
this implies. It is heartening to hope that, in the near 
future, more and more people will be spared this fear 
and can be assured of receiving monthly checks in their 
old age.” 


Several factors justify the hope for a more favorable 
outcome of current postwar expansion than that after the. 
first World War, W. S. Woytinsky, Washington, D. C., 
chief economist of the Bureau of Employment, Social 
Security Board, told the Wednesday section meeting on 
Industrial and Economic Problems. 


“The ship of state,” he said, “will have rough sailing, 
but maybe it won’t be quite as rough as after the first 
World War when she sailed without maps or navigators”. 


He said that wars loom as milestones in economic 
history and that the similarity of the course of events 
after the First World War and the Civil War is striking. 


“We can foresee a few things with reasonable certainty 
today,” he said. “We are at a phase roughly analagous 
to the.summer of 1919. This initial phase of postwar 
expansion is likely to last a little longer than it did after 
the first World War — say three years instead of two... 
A house-cleaning probably will come two years from 
now, or perhaps a little later.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AND SOCIAL WORK 


“The public school is unquestionably the greatest po- 
tential resource for the extension of social group work, 
Robert C. Taber, director of the Philadelphia division 
of pupil personnel counseling told a group meeting 
Wednesday of the Social Group Work Section. 


“The potential will be realized,” he said, “to the extent 
that the public, the educator and the social group worker 
set their objectives, mobilize their resources and co-operate 
to the end of extending social group work experience to 
all children.” 


Successful treatment of some of the “tremendous num- 
bers of psychiatric casualties of World War II” by a 
combination of individual counselling and group activity 
in a military setting, was reported by Abraham Novick, 
of Industry, New York, a psychiatric social worker with 
the army until his discharge last January. He reviewed 
the results of experimental work with soldiers who suf- 
fered from mental or emotional breakdown while overseas, 
at another Wednesday group meeting of the Social Group 
Work Section. 


Jobs, education and housing, in that order, were the most 
common problems that over 13,000 war veterans brought 
to the Norfolk, Va., information and service center, Sidney 
R. Ussher, director of the center, told a Wednesday 
group meeting of the Community Organization and plan- 
ning section. 


The Norfolk center, after interviewing 13,189 veterans, 
gave this breakdown of problems: employment (29 per 
cent), education and job training (27 per cent), housing 
and home loans (15 per cent), insurance and business 
advice (12 per cent), pensions (5 per cent), personal and 
family problems (4 per cent), health (4 per cent), separa- 
tions (4 per cent). 


THE UMW HEALTH FUND 


“Social workers cannot fail to understand and sym- 
pathize with the present demand of the United Mine 
Workers for a health and welfare fund, charged to in- 
dustry and administered by the union,” Mary van Kleeck, 
director of the department of industrial studies, Russell 
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Sage Foundation, New York City, told a Wednesday group 
meeting of the Community Organization and Planning 
Section. (The UMW concluded negotiations later.) 


“By the very nature of their industry,” she said, “the 
miners live and work in communities which are not served 
by voluntary community welfare agencies. Their homes, 
the store where they trade, and even the school and the 
church are usually the property of the company, or at 
least controlled by the employer.” Such miners’ health 
and welfare funds, she said, are in effect in five foreign 
countries. 


Cooperation between local units of national youth 
organizations has been the means of “joint planning in 
local communities” for improved recreation programs for 
young persons, Mrs. Marjorie R. Mudge, vice chairman 
of the coordinating committee, Associated Youth Serving 
Organizations, New York City, said at a Wednesday group 
meeting of the Social Group Work Section. 


“The collaboration of the seven national agencies com- 
prising AYSO on the national level has been the means 
of stimulating joint effort in local communities,” she said. 
“The effectiveness of AYSO has caused regional workers 
of these national agencies to seek counsel with each other 
in matters of mutual concern.” 


Mrs. Mudge said that the aim of youth programs should 
be to “see that the experiences afforded young people 
in youth groups train them to cooperate constructively 
with other people.” 


WAR MEMORIALS 


Postwar demands by the public for tax financed recrea- 
tional facilities either as living war memorials or as part 
of broad community planning are resulting in increased 
state and federal participation in long range recreation 
programs, Charles K. Brightbill, of Washington, D. C. told 
a group meeting of the Social Group Work Section on 
Wednesday. Mr. Brightbill, associate director, Recreational 
Division, Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, said that the “first and paramount 
responsibility for recreation continues to rest and should 
continue to remain with the local community.” 


He said that the war showed a marked increase in 
community cooperation and that more of this type of 
planning could be expected in the future. 


“State governments,” he said, “are beginning to create 
recreation departments to work with local communities 
assisting them in appraising their needs, organizing their 
systems, developing broad programs. Additionally, the 
state aids the local community in finding funds, training 
leaders, planning areas and in dozens of other ways.” 


Mushroom growth through the nation of over 3,000 
“teen towns” or youth centers is a wartime phenomenon 
from which communities can learn lessons for continuing 
their youth programs, George B. Corwin, New York City, 
program committee chairman, AYSO, told a Wednesday 
group meeting of the Social Group Work Section. Teen 
agers, he said, are able and willing to assume responsi- 
bility for planning and operating projects important to 
them. Adequate leadership training for both young per- 
sons and adults is essential, he said. 


“How well we have learned the lessons of the war in 
youth work,” he said, “can best be seen five years from 
now.” 


MEDICAL CARE FOR FARMERS 


Farm people need a new way of meeting medical costs, 
Kenneth E. Pohlmann of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., told a Wednesday group meeting 
on Methods of Social Action. He said that 43 per cent 
of the population live in rural areas while only 18 per cent 
of the physicians serve them. 

World War II, he said, “brought home to rural people 


a growing realization that all was not well with rural 
health. They were shocked to learn that more than half 


of the farm boys examined by Selective Service were 
rejected — the highest rejection rate of any group in the 
population. 


“The number of physicians serving the rural population 
has been growing steadily worse each succeeding decade 
since 1900. Despite the fact that 43 per cent of the popu- 
lation is rural, only 18 per cent of all professional medica] 
and related medical personnel are in farm and Village 
localities.” Many farmers, he said, see the need for a 
comprehensive national health program and hospital survey 
and construction bill, and national health bill, both eur. 
rently before Congress. 


People moved out of slums to government-financed low 
rent housing projects usually show “a new lease on life,” 
Clayton C. Jones, of Washington, D. C., said in an address 
at a group meeting Wednesday of the Social Group Work 
Section. The speaker, chief of the project services section 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, discussed group 
work and recreation activities in housing projects. 


Maud Morlock, consultant in the Social Service Division 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke at a Wednesday afternoon meeting of the Committee 
on Unmarried Parenthood, an Associate Group, said that 
approximately 50 per cent of the mothers of children born 
out of wedlock in the United States are under 19 years 
of age. 

THE UNWED MOTHER PROBLEM 


This fact, Miss Morlock said, combined with other dif- 
ficult phases of the problem, requires “utilization of all 
resources.” She added, “Unfortunately —in many states 
the amount of services at present is still insufficient to 
meet the total needs.” 


She said there is a growing appreciation of the problem 
as evidenced by the fact that every state has a department 
of welfare with provision for special services to children. 


Most educational programs preparing the foreign born 
for citizenship “are pitifully inadequate,” Homer Kempfer, 
supervisor of adult education, for the New York State 
Education Department, .Buffalo, New York, said at a 
Wednesday afternoon session of the National Council 
on Naturalization and Citizenship. 


“s 


, 


“Programs of education,” he said, “have been weak. 
Most citizenship education programs have done little to 
increase skills and knowledge useful in functional citizen- 
ship. Facts of government bear about as much relationship 
to participating citizenship as knowledge of anatomy bears 
to healthful living — of some value, but not the heart of 
the matter.” 

He said citizenship education programs “have ignored 
to a large extent the problem of building attitudes and 
appreciations.” He added that “if desirable attitudes exist 
at the time of naturalization, it is because they existed 
before entrance or have been picked up through living in 
this country... .” 

Under a system adopted in some New York State com- 
munities, he said, names of immigrants are being made 
available to schools so that aliens may be contacted soon 
after arrival. 


SOCIAL-WORKER VETERANS 


Some social workers who served in the Army and Navy 
are having their own rehabilitation problems, Saul Hof- 
stein, associate supervisor of Jewish Community Services, 
Jamaica, Queens, New York, declared at a Wednesday 
afternoon session of the Social Work Vocation Bureau, an 
Associate Group. 

“Many social worker-veterans have had to accept posl- 
tions in fields other than their major interest,” he said. 
“Others have found themselves in positions in which their 
skills are not being fully utilized. They have met coldness, 
indifference, poor job offers, and ignorance of the meaning 
of their military experience.” He said that the struggles 
of some social workers to establish themselves after the 
war is similar to the struggle they had for recognition 
while in the services. 
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In a democracy only an informed citizen can be a good 
citizen, Charles Gordon, Philadelphia, told the Wednesday 
afternoon session of the National Council on Naturaliza- 
tion and Citizenship. Discussing the role of the courts 
in naturalization, the speaker, associated with the General 
Counsel’s Office, U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia, said that the schools have done a 
good job in preparing the foreign born for citizenship. 
In the past few years, he added, “they have developed 
with the cooperation of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Services, an excellent program to expand even further 
their citizenship education functions.” 


Explaining that the ultimate power of naturalization 
is lodged in the courts, Mr. Gordon said: 


“Only a court can award the priceless privileges of 
American citizenship. And only a court can deny that 
privilege to an alien who seeks it. The remedy of cancel- 
lation is a drastic one, and I am glad to report that it 
has been necessary to invoke it in only relatively few 
cases.” 

Last year, Mr. Gordon said, 225,736 persons were 
naturalized and only 165 naturalizations were revoked. 


ASTBURY ADDRESS 


A disruption of family life as well as deterioration of 
social standards is one of the major problems facing 
Great Britain, B. E. Astbury, O.B.E., general secretary 
of the Family Welfare Association of London, England, 
told the general session Wednesday evening. 

Speaking on “Great Britain’s Post War Problems and 
Plans,’ Mr. Astbury, said: 

“Side by side with the splendid heroism and sacrificial 
service of the war period there has been a marked 
deterioration in social standards. The divorce courts are 
overwhelmed with undefended cases, the increase in crime 
and delinquency runs to formidable figures, standards 
of hygiene lowered by the havoc of continuous air raids 
still remain. The traditional English home and family 
life have been a major casualty of this world war.” 


He continued: 


“Most if not all, of Great Britain’s post-war problems 
have their roots in two fundamental causes — housing and 
family disintegration. The first of these, that of housing, 
confronts us at every turn and strikes at the very founda- 
tions of all forms of constructive social work; whether the 
problem be an economic one, one of character, or marital 
or family disharmony, the social worker is almost invar- 
iably defeated by the problem of housing. 


“Out of a total of 11% million houses, no less than 
3,897,062 were destroyed or damaged by enemy action. 
This means that one house in every three in Great Britain 
was either destroyed or damaged... . On top of this, it is 
estimated that in addition to rebuilding the houses that 
have been destroyed, a quarter of a million houses are 
required to meet the needs of those who have married dur- 
ing the six years when the building of houses was 
suspended.” 


DISRUPTION OF FAMILY LIFE 


Mr. Astbury said four primary factors have played a 
part in the disruption of family life. He cited: 


“(1) long service separation ... (2) evacuation schemes 
..+ (3) the absorption and direction of married women 
into industry ... (4) the fourth and possibly the greatest 
factor was the large concentration of troops of all na- 
tions.” He pointed out that for four years “our small 
island” was the operation base. 

Despite a situation which he described as “a nightmare 
or the social worker as well as for the families con- 
cerned,” Mr. Astbury said that “responsible thought in 
Great Britain is passing from a reactionary phase to a 
recognition that the relationships within the family group 
represent the only foundation for emotionally stable per- 
sonality and for a secure social order.” 


He described a new program of social security, much 
of it based on the Beveridge Report, which includes fami- 
ly allowances, social insurance and “a comprehensive 
health service.” Plans for the health service, he said, in- 
clude a proposal that “all private and public hospitals 
will be transferred to the state.” These proposals, he 
said, are still before Parliament. 


“The real battle,” he added, “is centered on the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals to take over the voluntary or private 
hospitals and their endowments.” Many in Great Britain 
today, he asserted, “are asking whether private agency 
work must be sacrificed on the altar of administrative 
neatness, or whether it is possible to retain the spirit of 
voluntary service and voluntary giving within the frame- 
work of adequate state stewardship.” 


, 


TEST OF A FREE SOCIETY 


The test of a free society is the scope of right and priv- 
ilege possessed by its weakest elements and “the question 
today is whether we are going to provide security with- 
out sacrifice of individual independence under conditions 
that will foster individual freedom,” or security as a mat- 
ter of law, A. Delafield Smith, assistant general counsel, 
of the Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C., declared at a Thursday morning group 
meeting, one of several, under the auspices of the Public 
Welfare Section. 


Mr. Smith’s paper was titled, “Community Prerogative 
and Legal Rights and Freedom of the Individual.” 


“The test of a free society will be found in the scope 
of right and privilege preserved to and possessed by its 
weakest elements; those who are under the greatest pres- 
sure to surrender their independence,” Mr. Smith said. 
“These furnish the test.” 


History, he said, shows that the “search for security 
takes priority over the search for freedom but these two 
are compatible bed-fellows only when both are provided 
by law.” 


He added: “The question today is whether we are going 
to provide security without the sacrifice of individual in- 
dependence and under conditions that will foster individ- 
ual freedom or whether on the cor:trary, the provision 
of security will continue to foster the feeling of depend- 
ency and the sense of being wards of a benevolent gov- 
ernment. The answer is whether we are going to provide 
security as a matter of law and this in turn depends upon 
our ability to sever the service of security from the whole 
train of irrelevance with which it is traditionally asso- 
ciated.” 


By tradition, he said, “public assistance has concerned 
itself with the individual’s behavior but has been rela- 
tively unconcerned with the fact that he who seeks se- 
curity as a suppliant must master the arts of beggary.”’ 


SECURITY THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Smith continued: 


“The individual may still fare better by an appeal to 
conscience than an appeal to law.” Welfare administra- 
tors, he said, are still regarded as wielders of a general 
delegation of responsibility to represent the social con- 
science in relation to various groups of unadjusted hu- 
manity. 


He urged that “we should seek by every means at our 
disposal to get into our assistance statutes, expressly and 
specifically, the statement the benefit is not to be construed 
as a gratuity but as the creation of a right socially and 
economically justified and subject to judicial review and 
interpretation and to the constitutional guarantees of due 
process of law and equal protection of law as any other 
legal right.” 


He summed up his paper with the statement: 


“This is the issue today as I see it. We must make 
mankind and his security the business of all branches 
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of government, executive, legislative and judicial, and 
stop delegating our consciences to ‘superintendents,’ be 


999 


they ‘of the poor’. 


In the same vein, a paper prepared by Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds of New York City, read in her absence at the 
same session, maintained that public assistance should 
be rewarded as a right to be freely given to all who need 
it. Miss Reynolds is a member of the personal service de- 
partment of the National Maritime Union. 


Miss Reynolds said that members of a labor union on 
strike should be entitled to relief if they need it. She as- 
serted that people in need eventually will go to the pub- 
lic welfare department as freely as children go to pub- 
lic schools and that the relations between social workers 
and recipients of relief will be on an improved basis when 
“the new concept of public assistance” is recognized. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN A FREE DEMOCRACY 


At another Thursday morning group meeting of the 
same section, Jane M. Hoey, director of the Bureau of 
public assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., 
said that a free democracy should give recipients of pub- 
lic assistance enough relief to bring their income up to 
a recognized minimum and should allow them to spend it 
as they see fit. 


She said: 


“One of the fundamental values of our democracy is 
that an individual who uses a governmental service should 
not be subject to conditions except those established by 
government. Accordingly, when we have met the condi- 
tions established by government we are not required, be- 
cause we use a governmental service, to submit to the 
individual control of other persons.” 


Miss Hoey discussed the amount of assistance that 
should be given and ways to determine the amount for 
different individuals or families in need. 


“Do we not agree,” she said, “that the agency should 
provide assistance that will be sufficient to give the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to take his place in the social as 
well as the economic life of the nation?” 


While most states have established budget figures for 
food and clothing for persons receiving assistance, she 
said, less than one-third of the states have established 
cost figures for fuel, light, water and shelter. 


She said a technical committee within the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is working out standard budgets of ex- 
penditures for families in various parts of the country, and 
she predicted the figures will be useful to public assist- 
ance agencies in determining needed amounts of public 
assistance. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN HEALTH AND 
WELFARE WORK 


Organized labor is preparing itself for an active part, 
“along with other citizens in the planning, operation and 
support of voluntary agencies in the field of health and 
welfare,” Wilbur F. Maxwell, associated with Community 
Chests and Councils, New York City, said at a Thursday 
morning meeting of the Administration Section. He said, 
“Every effort has been made in most communities to draw 
representatives of labor into active participation at every 
step of planning and operation and to give due recogni- 
tion for the results achieved.” 


The proposed expansion of a federal mental health 
program is endangered by a critical shortage of trained 
personnel, Dr. R. H. Felix, chief of the mental hygiene di- 
vision, U. S. Public Health Service, told a Thursday morn- 
ing meeting of the mental Health Section. “Even in 1941,” 
he said, “before the wartime shortages of manpower had 
become acute, our state hospitals for mental disease re- 
ported an over-all personnel deficit of 42 per cent.” 


Psychiatric social workers who served with the army, 
learned skills useful in civilian practice and, in turn, 


taught the army the value of social work, Lieutenant 
Colonel Daniel E. O’Keefe, of Columbus, Ohio, said Thurs. 
day morning at a joint meeting of the Social Case Work 
and Mental Health Sections. He was formerly chief of 
the psychiatric social work branch, Surgeon Genera]’s of 
fice, and is now chief of the social service division of the 
Veterans Administration branch office No. 6, in Ohio 
Though recognition came late, he said, “psychiatrie go. 
cial work has been established as one of the officer Spe- 
cialties in the regular army and a training school is bein 
established for military social workers at Brooke General 
Hospital.” 


COMMUNITY ALARM OVER UNWANTED CHILDREN 


Declaring that an “increasing number of parents are 
struggling towards separation or divorce,” and that “eom. 
munities are alarmed by evidence that many parents do 
not seem to want their children,” E. Marguerite Gane 
executive secretary of the Children’s Aid and Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Buffalo, New York 
asserted at a group session Thursday that the first line 
of community defense are the church and such agencies 
that strengthen family life. She spoke at a group meet- 
ing of the Child Welfare Section. 


“The first line of defense,” she said, “in a community 
program, is composed of those agencies which strengthen 
family life and push standards of child care to a higher 
level.” 


Miss Gane said that “the laws generally are not suffi- 
ciently flexible to protect children from psychological cruel- 
ty at the same time that they safeguard the constitu- 
tional rights of the parents.” She urged that agencies 
which have the power to proceed in court in neglect cases 
“also have case work personnel capable of evaluating the 
emotional factors involved.” She added, “The unwanted 
child may be hard to identify through the many layers of 
psychological wrappings with which the parents surround 
him in order to protect themselves, but he is present in 
large numbers in the case load of the protective agency.” 


A plea for confidential birth certificates to protect the 
illegitimate child was made Thursday afternoon by Miss 
Helen C. Huffman of the Bureau of Census, Washington, 
D. C., at a meeting of the Committee on Unmarried Par- 
enthood, an Associate Group. 


DISCRIMINATION IN IMMIGRATION LAW 


“The thing wrong about our immigration law is that it 
rests upon discrimination,” Edward Corsi, New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, said Thursday evening, at a 
meeting of the American Federation of International In- 
stitutes, an Associate Group. Speaking on the subject of 
“Our Immigration Policy and One World,” Mr. Corsi 
criticized the defect he cited because “it discriminates 
sharply between nation and nation, and it discriminates 
on the basis of race.” 


He said: 


“The United States must take a leading part in facing 
international problems which affect the welfare of peoples 
of the whole earth. But to do this, the United States must 
put her own house in order and lift out of our laws the 
discriminations against any whole people as a group. We 
must practice what we preach.” 


The day before, at a Wednesday afternoon meeting of 
the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 
Adena Miller Rich, director, Immigrants Protective League, 
Chicago, Illinois, said it is “short sighted at best” for the 
United States to permit “artificial delays and obstacles to 
United States citizenship to continue.” She proposed the 
elimination of “the pitfalls in the laws of naturalization 
and citizenship,” naming “ineligibility because of race oF 
color,” and “educational tests for old timers” among the 
obstacles she said should be removed. 
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Dr. William S. Bernard, executive director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Post War Immigration Policy, New 
York City, whose paper was presented at the Thursday 
evening AFII meeting at which Mr. Corsi spoke, said that 
American immigration policies “keep out those whom we 
do not like rather than encourage those who might prove 
to be assets to our society.” The meeting was a joint ses- 
sion of the AF II, the Common Council for American Unity 
and the National Council on Naturalization and Citi- 
zenship. 


INCREASED AID TO CHILDREN URGED 


“The urgent need in child welfare is for local commu- 
nities, states and the federal government to increase and 
strengthen their services for children,” Leonard W. Mayo, 
dean of the School of Applied Social Sciences at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, said Thursday night 
at the annual meeting of the Child Welfare League of 
America at which he was re-elected president of the 
Jeague. 


He said the move to increase aid to children must be- 
gin in local communities. “All those concerned with the 
welfare of children—educators, physicians and social work- 
ers,” he said, “must join hands rather than compete in 
the development of their plans and programs. We need 
a total child welfare budget in every hamlet, town and 
city in the nation backed by the general public and pushed 
by the whole community in order that the security of this 
and other nations may be maintained.” 


Two special programs—one dealing with the alcoholic 
and the other with medical care were held Thursday 
morning. 


At the special meeting devoted to medical care, Arthur 
J, Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., declared that there is “a swelling public 
demand” for better health services despite opposition of 
the American Medical Association. In a paper, titled “The 
President’s National Health Program,” Mr. Altmeyer said 
that “state medicine is not advocated in the president’s 
health program,” and added, “it seems to me that there 
is no legitimate reason for doctors to protest against any 
system that would leave conditions of practice unchanged 
while arranging a method for the payment of their fees.” 


NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr, Altmeyer continued: 


“What, then, is the reason for the opposition of the 
American Medical Association to health insurance? Some 
people believe that is actuated by selfish motives. I do 
nt. However, I confess that I cannot understand why 
in their campaign against health insurance the doctors 
would join hands and accept financial and other support 
from pharmaceutical manufacturers that produce and sell 
to the public products that the A.M.A. frowns upon.” 


He noted that the A.M.A. is now recommending and 
sponsoring voluntary health insurance, although, he said, 
in 1932 the Journal of the association described voluntary 
health insurance as “socialism and communism— inciting 
to revolution.” 


Mr. Altmeyer said: 


“There is overwhelming evidence that people have 
learned about the wonders of modern public health and 
medicine, and that they are not content to be without 
the services which scientific progress has made possible. 
There is equally good evidence that millions of people are 
burdened by the costs of sickness, and that they want 
something done to relieve them of the burden or to ease 
it for them. And there is no longer any doubt that these 
aspirations and achievements are within our reach—if 
we try for them.” 


Few persons, he said, have large enough incomes to ab- 
sorb the expenses of unexpected illness and he added that 


providing free medical care to recipients of public aid 
or to low-income families and individuals is not enough. 


While pointing out that doctors have a right to be heard, 
he said that “consumers as well as doctors have a right 
to be heard, and to participate actively in planning for 
adequate medical care. Consumers do not have these rights 
in the plans being organized and sponsored by the medi- 
cal societies.” 


THE A. M. A. CASE 


Dr. Herbert H. Bauckus, past president of the New York 
State Medical Society, who spoke at the special medical 
care meeting on the A. M. A. plan, said the association is 
“interested primarily in preserving the high standard of 
medical care in this country” and feels that campulsory 
health insurance providing for pre-payment of medical 
costs would lower these standards. 


Dr. Bauckus said that he approved President Truman’s 
public-health program with the exception of compulsory 
insurance and pre-payment of doctors. He said the pro- 
posed system would destroy initiative and added, “I be- 
lieve the public in general prefers fees-for-service to 
putting doctors on a salary.” 


At the special Thursday meeting which dealt with the 
problems of the alcoholic, Dr. Selden D. Bacon of Yale 
University, said that although there are 3,000,000 persons 
in this country afflicted with alcoholism, “one of the 
largest categories of sick persons,” this number includes 
only 6 per cent of the 50,000,000 persons in the country 
who use alcoholic beverages. Dr. Bacon, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Yale, and chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Commission on Alcoholism, recommended education of 
the public to recognize alcoholism as a public health prob- 
lem as an initial step in meeting it. 


Two major factors in the development of the disease, 
he said, neither alone sufficient to bring it on, are alcohol 
and certain types of personality “or persons in certain 
types of situations.” 


He commented on the excellent work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and on the official program of Connecticut, 
declaring that “the first step in meeting this problem, a 
problem still met with 16th century attitudes and actions, 
is that of educating public opinion so that it will come to 
recognize the facts that alcoholism is a disease, the alco- 
holic a sick person who can be helped, and that alcohol- 
ism is a public health problem.” 


Another speaker was Dr. Joseph Thimann, medical di- 
rector at Washingtonian Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, 
an institution for the prevention and treatment of alco- 
holism. He asserted that the most modern treatment for 
acute intoxication as well as “the most rapid and humane 
procedure is a sub-shock dosage of insulin, which is neu- 
tralized later by dextrose.” 


In 60 per cent of the cases, he said, “addictive drinking 
is not a disease in itself, but merely a symptom of per- 
sonality disorder, psychoneurosis.” He discussed the con- 
ditioned reflex treatment by which nauseau is induced in 
the patient by the use of a nauseant drug taken with al- 
cohol. “The victim of the treatment,” he said, “expe- 
riences an amazing extinction of the old reflex—‘reach for 
the bottle’.” 


The Washingtonian Hospital, he said, attempts an indi- 
vidualized and scientific approach to the treatment of the 
alcoholic patient, “employing an eclectic system of study 
and therapy.” He added, “we have by no means a pana- 
cea, but we feel that we have made progress.” 


Full employment, social security, housing, public health 
and public works are some of the objectives of organized 
labor, John Brophy of Washington, D. C., told the sec- 
tion on Industrial and Economic Problems at a Friday 
morning meeting. Speaking as director of CIO industrial 
union councils, he cited gains in wages and working con- 
ditions made during the past ten years as evidence of la- 
bor’s concern with health and welfare. 
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TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 


Edmund G. Burbank of Philadelphia, supervisor of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, addressing a Friday group 
meeting of the Social Case Work section, said “nowhere 
in the social order do we see less kindliness and more in- 
humanity than in the provisions that we make for the 
treatment of criminals.” He spoke on “Helping the Adult 
Parolee With the Problems of Community Adjustment.” 


Experience with some criminals of low intelligence, he 
said, “convinces us that many can take help in making 
a place for themselves in the community.” Hope for the 
parolee, he said, lies in finding helpers who will take him 
as he is, “who will leave him free to learn for himself 
what he is able to make of his life on returning to the 
community.” 


The number of older persons for whom living arrange- 
ments must be found is increasing and to provide such fa- 
cilities, communities “should develop a great diversity of 
resources,” Margaret W. Wagner, executive secretary of 
the Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland, told another Fri- 
day group meeting of the Social Case Work section. 


At still another. Friday morning group meeting of the 
same section, Mazie F. Rappaport of Baltimore, Maryland, 
said that successful treatment of hundreds of prostitutes 
by social work techniques had been effected. Miss Rappa- 
port, chief of the Protective Services, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, reviewed experiences with 2,000 
prostitutes and promiscuous girls in Baltimore since 1943. 
Chief reliance for “treatment” she said is placed on regu- 
lar weekly interviews between the girls and a social work- 
er over a period of from three to six months. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING IN SMALL TOWNS 


Small towns and rural areas are beginning to develop 
community planning and coordinated financing for social 
work as the result of war experiences, Everett C. Shimp 
of Columbus, Ohio, told a Friday group meeting of the 
section on Community Organization and Planning. 


Acceleration in the demand for boarding homes for el- 
derly people is throwing new responsibilities on public 
welfare departments, Lillie H. Nairne of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, declared in a paper read at a Friday group 
meeting of the Social Case Work section. 


Modern physicians recognize that “neurotic symptoms’”’ 
are real and that disease may exist when no physical 
causes may be found, Harry M. Margolis, M.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, said at a Friday meeting of the 
Health Section. He spoke on the “Psychosomatic Approach 
to the Study and Treatment of Illness.” 


“Bither organic disease or disturbing emotional drives 
may initiate illness but its physical and emotional com- 
ponents are not isolated parts but closely interwoven and 
inseparable factors in the dynamics of illness,” he said. 
Dr. Margolis is visiting physician at Montefiore and St. 
Margaret’s hospitals, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The public looks on social workers with a feeling that 
“ranges all the way from amused tolerance to real antag- 
onism,” Mrs. Martha C. Barnes of New York City, a spe- 
cialist in social work publicity, told a Friday afternoon ses- 
sion of the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. She said “the social worker is her own worst 
enemy—not because of her work or her personality, but 
because of her failures when she tries to explain her work 
to others, an utterly appalling lack of adequate interpre- 
tation.” 


TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM 


More than 20,000,000 persons aged 20 or older, will haye 
been given chest X-rays by the end of 1946, it was esti- 
mated by Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe of Washington, p, C. 
chief of the tuberculosis control division of the U, §. Pub. 
lic Health Service, who spoke at a Friday afternoon joint 
session of the American Association of Medica] Social 
Workers and the National Tuberculosis Association, both 
Associate Groups. He outlined the campaign of the federal 
health service against the disease. 


An “anonymous” member of Alcoholics Anonymous de. 
scribed Friday afternoon how 24,000 members of that or- 
ganization won freedom from chronic alcoholism, in an 
address before a meeting of the Council of Seamen’s agen. 
cies. He outlined methods used in “the most workable 
answer thus far to this social menace.” 


A plea for development of “a sense of society” within 
the United States and between nations in order for the 
world to survive in the atomic age, was made at the final 
general session by Max Lerner, of PM, New York City, 


The title of his address was “Toward An American So- 
ciety: Group Conflict and Cooperation.” 


“All over the world,” he said, “people are asking them. 
selves what chance there is for humanity itself to survive. 
The crisis of our time has two elements—it is a technical 
crisis and a moral crisis.” 


THE CRISIS OF OUR TIME 


Continuing with his discussion of the “crisis of our 
time,”’ Mr. Lerner said: 


“First, man’s ingenuity has stretched so far that he has 
found the final weapon for the annihilation of mankind. 
Second, the human nature which holds this weapon in its 
power is still not very far removed from the animal.” 


He said that strikes, restrictions against Jews and dis- 
crimination against Negroes had increased since the end 
of the war and were evidences of the need for a “sense 
of society” in the United States. 


“We pride ourselves,” he said, “on being a democracy 
and then we define democracy as a sort of jungle in which 
every man must look out for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. . . . The beginning of wisdom is a planned 
and expanding economy and a greater justice in the dis- 
tribution of income.” 


Reports coming to the Children’s Bureau “show that 
agencies are receiving emotionally disturbed children in 
unprecedented numbers, and the depression, followed by 
four years of war, has been the cause of this,” Miss Mil- 
dred Arnold told a final Saturday session of the Child 
Care section. Speaking on public child-caring agencies, 
she said that “services must be available to deal with the 
complicated problems of family relationships. She noted 
that this problem is always accentuated by wars and said 
that “more than one out of every five marriages ends in 
the divorce court at the present time.” 


Paul L. Benjamin, Executive Director, The Public Chari- 
ties Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, told the Com- 
munity Organization and Planning Section at a final Sat- 
urday session that development of state organizations for 
health and welfare planning has been stimulated by the 
war. 
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CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 
1946 - 1947 


Election results and the Conference organization for 
1946-47 are given herewith. 


President 
ARLIEN JOHNSON 
Los Angeles, California 


First Vice President 
ROBERT P, LANE 
New York, New York 


Second Vice President 
RUTH GARTLAND 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Third Vice President 
KATE McMAHON 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Treasurer 
ARCH MANDEL 
New York, New York 


General Secretary 
HOWARD R. KNIGHT 
Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ex-officio:—Arlien Johnson, President; Robert P. Lane, 
First Vice President; Ruth Gartland, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Kate McMahon, Third Vice President; Kenneth L. M. 
Pray, Past President; Arch Mandel, Treasurer. 


Term expires 1947:—Maude T. Barrett, Washington, 
D. C.; Harry M. Cassidy, Toronto, Canada; Rudolph T. 
Danstedt, St. Louis, Missouri; Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, 
New York; Helen R. Jeter, Bethesda, Maryland; Lillian 
J. Johnson, Seattle, Washington; Elizabeth S. Magee, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Term expires 1948:—Elsa Castendyck, Washington, 
D. C.; Stanley P. Davies, New York, New York; Ruth 
Gartland, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Helen W. Hanchette, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Robert P. Lane, New York, New York; 
George W. Rabinoff, Chicago, Illinois; Wilma Walker, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Term expires 1949:—Paul L. Benjamin, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Florence Hollis, New York, New York; 
Margaret Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio; Dorothy King, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Rev. Almon R. Pepper, New York, New York; Helen 
R. Wright, Chicago, Illinois. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Ex-Officio 

Arlien ohnson, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 

Term Expires 1947 
Leah Feder, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
K. L. Messenger, Rochester, New York 

Term Expires 1948 
Edgar M. Gerlach, Washington, D. C. 
Sue Spencer, New York, New York 

Term Expires 1949 
Julius Goldman, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Phyllis Osborn, Kansas City, Missouri 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 

Section I—Social Case Work 

Florence Mason, Cleveland, Ohio 
Section II—Child Care 

Maud Morlock, Washington, D. C. 
Section II1I—Delinquency 

Ray L. Huff, Washington, D. C. 
Section IV—The Aged 

The Reverend Lucian Lauerman, Washington, D. C. 
Section V—Social Group Work 

John McDowell, New York, New York 
Section VI—Community Organization and Planning 

W. I. Newstetter, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Section VII—Public Welfare 

Grace A. Browning, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Section VIII—Health 

Grace White, New York, New York 
Section [X—Mental Health 

Hyman Lippman, M.D., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Section X—Industrial and Economic Problems 

Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland, Ohio 
Section XI—Methods of Social Action 

Dorothea F. Sullivan, Washington, D. C. 
Section XIJ—Administration 

Merrill F. Krughoff, New York, New York 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: To be announced 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
Term Expires 1947 

Rollo Barnes, Greater Boston Community Fund, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Fern L. Chamberlain, Chief of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Social Security, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 

Genevieve Gabower, United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Beth Muller, Regional Consultant in Child Welfare, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Edith Dumont Smith, Executive Secretary, Family Wel- 
fare Association, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Emil M. Sunley, Head, Department of Social Work, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Term Expires 1948 
Bernize Bish, Executive Director, Provident Family and 

Children’s Service, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Reverend John J. Donovan, Director of Family Serv- 
ice, Catholic Charities, New York, New York. 

Edward S. Lewis, Executive Secretary, New York Urban 
League, New York, New York. 

Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, Public Health 
Federation, Better Housing League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bernard A. Roloff, Director of Public Relations, Commu- 
nity Fund and Federation of Social Agencies, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

John Slawson, Executive Vice President, American Jewish 
Committee, New York, New York. 

Nellie L. Woodward, Executive Director, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Agency, San Francisco, California. 
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Term Expires 1949 


Edith M. Baker, Director, Medical Social Work Unit, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Karl de Schweinitz, Director, Committee on Education and 
Social Security, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, Director, Family Service Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service, Brooklyn, 


New York. 

Ruth Emerson, Director, Social Service Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Clinics, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Roy Sorenson, Managing Director, Y.M.C.A., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Charlotte Towle, Professor of Social Service Administra- 


tion, School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Chairman: Harold F. Strong, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Term Expires 1947 


Lucia J. Bing, Secretary, Committee on the Aged, Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Marie Duffin, Social Protection Division, Federal Security 
Agency, New York, New York. 

Marcel Kovarsky, Executive Director, Jewish Child Wel- 
fare Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ralph J. Reed, Executive Secretary, Portland Community 
Chest, Portland, Oregon. 

Harold F. Strong, Executive Director, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Louis Towley, Assistant Chief, County Services Unit, 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Creed Ward, District Secretary, Institute of Family Serv- 
ice, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Term Expires 1948 

Reba E. Choate, Associate Professor, Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, Nashville School of Social Work, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Cecile Hillyer, Administrative Analyst in Physical Resto- 
ration, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Associate General Secretary, Fam- 
ily Society of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mary F. McKeever, General Secretary, United Family 
Service Association, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

W. E. Stanley, Superintendent of Public Welfare, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Terrance L. Webster, Executive Secretary, War Chest 
of Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio. 

William R. Westwood, Superintendent, Golden Rule Farm 
Homes Association, Tilton, New Hampshire. 


Term Expires 1949 

Raymond E. Baarts, Executive Secretary, Community 
Fund and Council of Social Agencies, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Elwood Camp, Director, Lancaster County Veterans Serv- 
ice Center, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Angela Cox, Executive Secretary, Family Welfare Society, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Anthony De Marinis, Administrative Assistant, St, Louis 
Children’s Aid Society, St. Louis Provident Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Elizabeth Long, Supervisor, Assistance Unit, Assistance 
and Services Standards Section, Bureau of Public As. 
sistance, Social Security Board, Washington, p, C 

Mary A. Mason, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Bos. 
ton College School of Social Work, Boston, Massa. 
chusetts. 

Harry J. Sapper, Executive Director, Oakland Jewish Fed. 
eration, Oakland, California. 


SECTION I—SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Chairman: Florence Mason, Assistant Director, Cleveland 
Catholic Charities Bureau, Cleveland, .Ohio, 

Vice-Chairman: Ruth K. Lynch, Case Consultant, Catholic 
Charities, New York, New York. 

Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 

Rae Carp, Executive Director, Jewish Family Service As. 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lucille L. Chamberlin, Director, Home Service Department, 
D. C. Chapter, American Red Cross, Washington, D, ¢, 

Commander Richard Chappell, Navy Department, Bureay 
of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 

Nelle Lane Gardner, Case Consultant, Children’s Service 
ice Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ann P. Halliday, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Lucile Ahnawake Hastings, Supervisor of Social Work, 
U. S. Indian Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Term Expires 1948 
Florence M. Mason, Assistant Director, The Cleveland 
Catholic Charities Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mazie F. Rappaport, Chief, Protective Service, Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Audrey F, Sayman, Assistant Professor of Social Case 
Work, School of Social Work, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Bernice E. Scroggie, Child Welfare Consultant, Children’s 
3ureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Marjorie J. Smith, Head, Department of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

Term Expires 1949 

Muriel J. Gayford, Lecturer in Medical Social Work, 
Graduate Department of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Elsie Huseman, Faculty, George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Claudia Wannamaker, Chief of Social Service, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. 


SECTION II—CHILD CARE 


Chairman: Maud Morlock, Consultant, Social Service Di- 
vision, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: Helen Weiss, Secretary, Women’s Divi- 
sion, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 

Geraldine C. Graham, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Agency, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louise Griffin, Director, Children’s Division, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Lola D. Plummer, Child Welfare Field Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Term Expires 1948 


Charles L. Burt, General Agent and Secretary, Rhode 
Island Child Service, Providence, Rhode Island. 


paul Schreiber, Research Analyst, Department of Public 
Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mildred Terrett, Executive Secretary, Children’s Protective 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Term Expires 1949 


Gladys E. Hall, Associate Professor of Child Welfare, 
School of Social Work, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


Kate Bullock Helms, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Wendell F. Johnson, Director, Child and Family Agency 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


SECTION II—DELINQUENCY 
Chairman: Ray L. Huff, Director of Welfare, Board of 
Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Chairman: Eileen Ward, Supervisor, Children’s Di- 
vision, Catholic Charities, San Francisco, California. 
Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Edna Mahan, Superintendent, New Jersey State Reforma- 
tory for Women, Clinton Farms, Clinton, New Jersey. 


Rhoda J. Milliken, Director, Women’s Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Police of Washington, D. C., Washington, D. C. 


William T. Squire, Secretary-Director, Public Welfare 

Council, State of Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Term Expires 1948 

A. G. Fraser, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

G. Howland Shaw, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert D. Williams, Superintendent, New York State 
Training School for Boys, Orange County, State 
School, New York. 

Term Expires 1949 

Charles L. Chute, Executive Director, National Proba- 
tion Association, New York, New York. 

Roy L. McLaughlin, Superintendent, Connecticut School 
for Boys, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Alice Scott Nutt, Director of Special Services, Social Serv- 
ice Division, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C 


SECTION IV—THE AGED 


Chairman: The Reverend Lucian Lauerman, Director, Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, 


Viee Chairman: Florence Sytz, Professor of Social Case 
Work, School of Social Work, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Mrs, Marjorie H. Jones, Executive Secretary, Family So- 
clety, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
lillie Peck, Executive Secretary, National Federation of 
Settlements, New York, New York. 
J. M. Wedemeyer, State Supervisor of Old Age Assist- 
ance, State Department of Social Security, Olympia, 
Washington. 


Term Expires 1948 

Evelyn McKay, American Foundation for the Blind, New 
York, New York. 

Mrs. Lucille M. Smith, Consultant on Medical Assistance, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Margaret W. Wagner, Executive Secretary, Benjamin Rose 
Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Term Expires 1949 
Esther R. Elder, Field Coordinator, California Society for 
Crippled Children, San Francisco, California. 
Edith Holloway, General Secretary, Family Society, Roch- 
ester, New York. 
Maurice Taylor, Executive Director, Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SECTION V—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Chairman: John McDowell, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
National Federation of Settlements, New York, New 
York. 

Vice Chairman: Edwin C. Berry, Executive Secretary, Ur- 
ban League of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 

Elizabeth Baker, Neighborhood Center, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Louise Parrott Cochran, Assistant Regional Supervisor, 
U.S.O. Division, National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York, 
New York. 

Leah K. Dickinson, Relocation Program Officer, Relocation 
Authority, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Fritz Redl, Associate Professor of Social Work, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Walter L. Stone, Executive Secretary and Director of Re- 
search, Council of Community Agencies, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Term Expires 1948 

Vilona Cutler, General Secretary, Y.W.C.A., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

W. T. McCullough, Research Secretary, Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John C. Neubauer, Executive Director, San Francisco Bovs’ 
Club, San Francisco, California. 

Elizabeth V. Thomas, Department of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Edith I. Yeomans, Director, Union Settlement of Hart- 
ford, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Term Expires 1949 
Irene Anderson, Head Social Worker, The Children’s Cen- 
ter, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Helen D. Green, Executive Secretary, American Service 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Hollis Vick, Secretary, Group Work and Recreation Di- 
vision, Council of Social Agencies, Detroit, Michigan. 


SECTION VI—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND PLANNING 


Chairman: W. I. Newstetter, Dean, School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice Chairman: Dorothy C. Kahn, Acting Executive Di- 
rector, Welfare Council of New York City, New York, 
New York. 
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Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Whitcomb H. Allen, Regional Representative, Social Pro- 
tection Division, Federal Security Agency, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Lorne W. Bell, Associate General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Mrs. W. T. Bost, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Eva Hance, Director, Social Planning Council, Community 
Chest, San Francisco, California. 
Mrs. R. A. Thorndike, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Term Expires 1948 
Richard S. Bachman, Managing Director, Council of So- 
cial Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit, Detroit 
Michigan. 

Leila G. Johnson, Chief, Public Assistance Division, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary, Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Leroy A. Ramsdell, Executive Secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies of Greater Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Ralph J. Reed, Executive Secretary, Portland Community 
Chest, Portland, Oregon. 


Term Expires 1949 

M. Ruth Butler, Executive Director, Philadelphia Heart 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Helen Hackett, Associate Executive Secretary, Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, School of Social Work, 
Vashington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SECTION VII—PUBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman: Grace A. Browning, Director, Division of Social 
Service, Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Vice Chairman: T. J. S. Waxter, Director, Department of 

Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 

Isabel M. Devine, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Selene Gifford, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

May O. Hankins, Commissioner, Virginia Department of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia. 

Maria P. Rahn, Professor of Social Work and Director of 
Curriculum, Department of Social Work, University 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Nadia Thomas, Supervisor of Social Service, Jackson Coun- 
ty Office, State Social Security Commission, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Term Expires 1948 

Ruth Bowen, Assistant to the Director, State Department 
of Social Welfare, Lansing, Michigan. 

H. E. Chamberlain, M. D., Consulting Psychiatrist, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Mrs. Catherine M. Manning, General Case Supervisor, 
Rochester Department of Public Welfare, Rochester, 
New York. 

Harry O. Page, Deputy Commissioner, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 
Howard L. Russell, Director, American Public Welfare As- 

sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Term Expires 1949 
Helen E. Hayden, Resident Director, Kansas City Unit 
Washington University School of Social Work. Kon, 

sas City, Missouri. 
Walter B. Johnson, Assistant Public Assistance Repre- 
sentative, Bureau of Public Assistance, Sozia] Security 
Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Ruth C. Olson, Regional Medical Social Consultant, U, § 
Children’s Bureau, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SECTION VIII—HEALTH 


Chairman: Grace White, Associate Professor of Social 
Work, New York School of Social Work, New York 
New York. 

Vice Chairman: Ray Everett, Executive Secretary, Social 
Hygiene Society, Washington, D. C. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 


Anne E. Geddes, Chief, Statistics and Analysis Division, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Irene Grant, Chief, Social Work Subdivision, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Philin D. Wilson, M.D., President, National Council on 
Rehabilitation, New York, New York. 


Term Expires 1948 


Flora E. Burton, Supervisor of Medical Social Service, 
Tewksbury State Hospital, Tewksbury, Massachusetts, 

Dorothy Deming, Public Health Nursing Consultant, Merit 
System Unit, American Public Health Association, 
New York, New York. 

Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Associate Chief, Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Term Expires 1949 

Eleanor Hearon Brooks, Board Member, Denver Public 
Health Council, Denver, Colorado. 

Eleanor Cockerill, Associate Professor of Social Case 
Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

William F. Orr, Assistant Professor in Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


SECTION IX—MENTAL HEALTH 


Chairman: Hyman Lippman, M.D., Psychiatrist and Di- 
rector, Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Vice Chairman: Kathleen O. Larkin, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Ruth Lloyd, Professor of Social Case Work, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Lila McNutt, Director, Psychiatric Social Work, Division 
of Mental Hygiene, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Miss Lee L. Yugend, Educational Consultant, Hospital 
Service Eastern Area, American Red Cross, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 
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Term Expires 1948 


George Pratt, M.D., National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, New York, New York. 

Mary E. Rall, District Superintendent, United Charities of 

~ Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs, H. C. Solomon, Head, Department of Psychiatrie So- 

~ ejal Work, Simmons College School of Social Work, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Term Expires 1949 


Douglass Gordon Campbell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro 
fessor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

George S. Stevenson, M.D., Medical Director, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, New York. 

Mrs. Katharine M. Wickman, Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Psychiatrie Clinic, Babies Hospital, New York, New 
York. 


SECTION X—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 
Chairman: Grace L. Coyle, Professor of Group Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vice Chairman: Robert L. Kinney, Director, Trade Union 
Activities, National Urban League, New York, New 
York. 

Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 


John A. Fitch, Professor of Social Work, New York School 
of Social Work, New York, New York. 

Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, National Urban 
League, New York, New York. 


Frederick J. Soule, Director, Norfolk House Center, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 


Term Expires 1948 


Ewan Clague, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


Myron Falk, Executive Director, Community Chest and 
Council of Social Agencies, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Mrs. Hasseltine Byrd Taylor, Lecturer, Department of So- 
cial Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
Term Expires 1949 


Arthur Dunham, Professor of Community Organization, 
Institute of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Josephine Roche, Member, Board of Directors, National 
Consumers League, New York, New York. 
a ‘ 


Arnold B. Walker, Executive Secretary, Division of Negro 
Welfare, Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SECTION XI—METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Dorothea F. Sullivan, Director of Group Work, 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Vice Chairman: Isidore Sobeloff, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation, Detroit, Michigan. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Helen A. Brown, Assistant Professor, Graduate Division 
of Social Administration, University of Louisville, 
Lousville, Kentucky. 
Evaline M. Burns, “Crickets,” 
County, New York. 
Edward S. Lewis, Executive Secretary, New York Urban 
League, New York, New York. 
Alton A. Linford, Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Campbell Hall, Orange 


Bertha C, Reynolds, United Seamen’s Service Representa 
tive, Personal Service Department, National Mari- 
time Union, New York, New York. 


Term Expires 1948 

Louise C. Odencrantz, Executive Director, Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, New York, New York. 

Masao Satow, Member, Program Staff, National Council, 
Y.M.C.A., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Gustav L. Schramm, Judge, Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director of Field Work, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, New York. 

Helen L. Witmer, Director of Research, Smith College 
School for Social Work, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Term Expires 1949 
Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Secretary, American As 
sociation of Social Workers, New York, New York. 
Kugene Jonquet, Case Work Supervisor, Family Society of 
Seattle, Seattle, Washington. 
S. Vincent Owens, Executive Secretary, St. Paul Urban 
League, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SECTION XII—ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Merrill F. Krughoff, Community Chests and 
Councils, New York, New York. 

Vice Chairman: Margaret E. Rich, General Secretary, 
Family Service Society of Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1947 
Kthel Cohen, Director, Social Service Department, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Ralph A. Uihlein, President, Family Welfare Association 
of America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Marian L. Voges, Public Relations Consultant, Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, New York, New York. 


Term Expires 1948 

Gertrude Binder, Public Relations Director, National Pro 
bation Association, New York, New York. 

Virginia Howlett, Executive Secretary, Travelers Aid So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Clare M. Tousley, Director, Department of Public Interest, 
Community Service Society of New York, New York, 
New York. 

Term Expires 1949 

Paul T. Beisser, Secretary and General Manager, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, St. Louis Provident Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Perry B. Hall, Executive Director, Family Service Society, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Ella W. Reed, Consultant on Professional Services, Ameri 
can Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 1947 


HE report of the Committee on Nominations for elec- 
tion in 1947 is as follows: (Acceptances of the nomi- 
nation have not all been received.) 


For President: Leonard W. Mayo, Dean, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


For First Vice President: Irene Farnham Conrad, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Houston, 
Texas. 


For Second Vice President: Wayne McMillen, Professor, 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


For Third Vice President: Neva R. Deardorff, Director of 
Research and Statistics, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, New York, New York. 


HE following members of the National Conference 

of Social Work were nominated for the Executive 

Committee, term to expire in 1950. (Seven to be 
elected.) 

Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Director, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mary E. Austin, Chief, Field Division, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Lucille Batson, Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, In- 
dianapolis Orphan Asylum, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

William W. Burke, Professor of Social Work, School of 
Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Marion Hathway, Professor of Public Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Faith Jefferson Jones, Dean of Women, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia. 

Anna E. King, Dean, Fordham University School of Social 
Service, New York, New York. 

Louis Kraft, Executive Director, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York, New York. 

Russell H. Kurtz, Editor, Social Work Year Book and As- 
sistant General Director, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, New York. 

Joseph L. Moss, Director Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Malcolm §S. Nichols, General Secretary, Family Society 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Earl N. Parker, Assistant General Director, Family 
Service Association of America, New York, New York. 

Emma C. Puschner, National Director, American Legion 
National Child Welfare Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Margaret D. Yates, Executive Secretary, Dallas Council 
of Social Agencies, Dallas, Texas. 


HE following members of the Conference were nomi- 
nated for the Committee on Nominations, term to 
expire in 1950. (Seven to be elected.) 

Mrs. Florence Adams, Executive Director, Community 
Chest, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Bernice Bridges, Executive Secretary, Associated Youth 
Serving Organizations, New York, New York. 


James T. Brunot, Executive Director, War Relief Co; 
Board, Washington, D. C. ae 

Charles W. Gaughan, Secretary, Boston Districts, Greater 
Boston Community Council, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Louise Griffin, Director, Children’s Division, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Mary B. Holsinger, Executive Secretary, New York 
State Conference on Social Work, Albany, New York. 

Reverend Lucian Lauerman, Director, National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Washington, C, 

Marian Lowe, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Work, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne. 
braska. ; 

Harry Lurie, Executive Director, Council of Jewish Fe4- 
erations and, Welfare Funds, New York, New York. 

J. Milton Patterson, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Caroline de F. Penniman, Superintendent, Long Lane 
Farm, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Bertha C. Reynolds, United Seamen’s Service Representa- 
tive, Personal Service Department, National Maritime 
Union, New York, New York. 

Inez M. Tyler, Administrator, Pierce County Welfare 
Department, Tacoma, Washington. 

Gertrude Wilson, Professor of Social Group Work, School 
of Applied Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HE following Conference members have been nomi- 
nated for: 


SECTION I —SOCIAL CASE WORK 


For Chairman: Gordon Hamilton, Professor, New York 
School of Social Work, New York, New York. 

For Vice Chairman: Helen E. Spalding, Director of So- 
cial Service, Psychiatric Clinic, Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 

Joseph Andriola, Editor Social Service Digest, San Diego, 
California. 

Mrs. Leona Evans, District Supervisor, St. Louis Provident 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Aileen Neely, Case Work Supervisor, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Callman Rawley, Executive Director Jewish Family and 
Children Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Virginia Tannar, Faculty, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Rosa L. Wessel, Faculty, Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


: SECTION II—CHILD CARE 


For Chairman: Mildred Arnold, Director, Social Service 
Division, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

For Vice Chairman: Lois Wildy, Director of Case Work, 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 
Bertram Black, Executive Associate Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York, New York. 
Slice T. Dashiell, Field Secretary, Child Welfare League 
of America, New York, New York. 
Amelia Igel, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, City 
Department of Welfare, New York, New York. 
Reverend E. J. Kolka, Associate Director, Catholic Chari 
ties, Diocese of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

w. I. Mayo, Jr., Director, New England Kurn Hattin 
Homes, Westminster, Vermont. 

Sara P. Ricks, Director, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Jackson, Mississippi. 


SECTION HI—DELINQUENCY 
For Chairman: To be nominated 
For Vice Chairman: Frederick Moran, Chairman, Division 


of Parole, Executive Department, New York State, 
Albany, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 


Russell W. Ballard, Director, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Annie Lee Davis, Consultant on Social Services, 
Social Service Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Walter Friedlander, Faculty Member, School of Social 
Work, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Eleanor Glueck, Research Criminologist, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Bradford, J. Murphey, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ps) 
chiatry, University of Colorado, Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Anna D. Sanford, Master in Chancery, Circuit Court 
of Baltimore City, Division for Juvenile Causes, Balti 
more, Maryland. 

Ralph W. Whelan, Assistant Executive Director, Youth 
Counseling Service, Archdiocese of New York, New 
York, New York. 


SECTION IV—THE AGED 


For Chairman: Mrs. Lucia J. Bing, Secretary, Committee 
on the Aged, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

For Vice Chairman: Rosemary Antin, Medical Social 
Worker, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1950) 


Francis Bosworth. Director, Friends Neighborhood Guild, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Charlotte C. Donnell, Supervisor, Division of Public As- 
sistance, State Department of Public Welfare, Okl: 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


1 


Mrs. Luella Hunt, Executive Secretary, Conference of 


Catholic Charities, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Margaret Steel Moss, Executive Director, Dauphin County 
Board of Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Danae 
Keverend A. J. Munsterman, Administrator, Bensenville 
Home Society, Bensenville, Illinois. 
Harold Silver, Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, De 
troit, Michigan. 


SECTION V—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


For Chairman: Dorothea Sullivan, Director of Group Work, 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


For Vice Chairman: Emanuel Berlatsky, Director, Pro- 
gram Department, Jewish Center Division, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, New York, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 


Frankie V. Adams, Head of Group Work Department, 
Atlanta University School of Social Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Ann Elizabeth Neely, Executive, Personnel and Training 
Department, National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York, 
New York. 

Ruth C. Pease, Secretary, Division of Recreation and 
Education, Council of Social Agencies, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Helen U. Phillips, Chairman, Group Work Department, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Horace Shonle, Liaison Worker, Mayer Neighbor- 
hood House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Sam M. Smith, Superintendent, Connie Maxwell Orphan- 
age, Greenwood, South Carolina. 


SECTION VI—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND PLANNING 


For Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, Administrative Di- 
rector, Community Chests and Councils, New York, 
New York. 

For Vice Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director, 
Chicago Community Fund, Chicago, I]linois. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 


Mrs. Herbert Fisher, Member Public Welfare Council, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Adah L. Hershey, Director, Public Health Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, lowa. 

Clark L. Mock, General Secretary, Family and Children’s 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Bernice FE. Orchard, Assistant Professor of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Faber Stevenson, Camp Audubon, Ward, Colorado. 

Tom Wintersteen, Associate Director, Community Welfare 
Council, Omaha, Nebraska. 


SECTION VII—PUBLIC WELFARE 


For Chairman: Paul V. Benner, Director, State Board of 
Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 


For Vice Chairman: Grace Marcus, District Supervisor, 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 


Ruth M. Bartlett, Regional Child Welfare Consultant, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, Denver, Colorado 

Viennie Borton, Supervisor Child Welfare Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Concord, New 
Han pshire, 

Harold Smith, Director, Bureau of Social Service, State 
Department of Public Assistance, Boise, Idaho. 

J. S. Turner, Chief, Standards and Program Development 
Division, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Olga Welch, Public Relations Officer, State Board of 
Social Security and Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mary Zahrobsky, Assistant Professor of Public Welfare, 
School of Social Service Administration, University 


of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SECTION VIII—HEALTH 
Chairman: Eleanor Cockerill, Associate Professor, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


For 


For Vice Chairman: Anna Harrison, Medical Social Con- 
sultant, State Department of Public Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 
Walter Clarke, Executive Director, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, New York, New York. 
Dinsmore, Health Education Executive, 
Buffalo, New York. 
J. A. Katsive, M.D., Director, Mt. Zion Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
Mrs. John G. Leiss, Social Work Consultant, Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, New York, New York. 
Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director, Illinois Commis- 
sion for Handicapped Children, Chicago, Illinois. 


B. 


Avis Tu AKAs, 


Personal Service, Vet- 


New Jersey. 


Director of 
Newark, 


Rubinow, 
Service Center, 


Leonora 
erans 


SECTION IX—MENTAL HEALTH 


Chairman: Louis de Boer, Education Secretary, 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, Chicago, Illinois. 


For 


Vice Chairman: Lucille Cairns, Psychiatric Social 


Worker, Mennenger Clinics, Topeka, Kansas. 


For 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 


Irene Grant, Chief, Social Work Subdivision, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Margaret Muller, Case Work Supervisor, Children’s 
Society, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Douglas Orr, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist, 
ciety, Seattle, Washington. 

Lena A. Plante, Chief Social Worker, Social Service De- 
partment, Marcy State Hospital, Marcy, New York. 

Jeanette Regensburg, Professor of Social Case Work, Tu- 
lane University School of Social Work, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Anna Belle Tracy, Associate Professor of Psychiatric So- 
cial Work, School of Applied Social Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Aid 


Family So- 


SECTION X—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 


PROBLEMS 
For Chairman: Rose McHugh, Chief, Special Standards 
Section, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


Regional Direc 
Boston, Massa- 


For Vice Chairman: Henry C. Murray, 
tor, Labor League for Human Rights, 
chusetts. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 

James Crain, Executive Secretary, Department of Social 
Welfare, United Christian Missionary Society, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Harry J. Kelley, Board Member, Community Chest, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Egon Plager, Professor of Sociology, Siena College and 

Russell Sage College, Loudonville, New York. 

M. Rarig, Executive Secretary, Amherst H. Wilder 

Charity, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Thomas Webster, Executive Secretary, Urban League of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Grace E. Wilson, Chief, Personnel Counselling Section 
Western Electric Company, Baltimore, Maryland, ’ 


F, 


SECTION XI—METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 
For Chairman: Elsie Bond, Assistant Secretary, State 
Charities Aid Association, New York, New York. 


For Vice Chairman: Edith Sawyer, Executive Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., Buffalo, New York. ' 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 

Emery A. Brownell, Secretary, National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, Rochester, New York, 
Albert Deutsch, Welfare Columnist, Newspaper PM, New 

York, New York. 

Jacob Eckel, Executive Secretary, 

Council, Syracuse, New York. 

James King, President New York District, State, County, 
Municipal Workers of America, New York, New York, 

Mrs. Inabel Burns Lindsay, Director of School of Social 
Work, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Bjarne Romnes, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Welfare 
Council, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. State Citizens 


SECTION XII—ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Director, 
Brooklyn, New 


Frederick I. Daniels, 
Bureau of Social Service, 


For Chairman: 
Brooklyn 
York. 
Vice Chairman: Loa Howard, Administrator, State 
Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon. 


For 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
(Term expires 1950) 
Robert Beasley, Regional Director, Division VI, Social Se- 
curity Board, Chicago, Illinois. 
Fern Boan, Professor of Social Work, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Frank Hertel, Field Director, Family Welfare Association 
of America, New York, New York. 
Rufus Rorem, Director, Blue Cross Commission, Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
Martha Wood, Director of Field Service, Social Service Di- 
vision, U .S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Ira Younker, Board Member, Jewish Family Service, New 
York, New York. 
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